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Every Day With the Commercial Photographer 


F. A. WALTER 


=O W frequently does one hear the re- 
¥4| mark, “‘It is all in the day’s work,” 
a the expected and the unexpected. 
Pe) The average things are accepted as 
=4}a matter of course, the unusual 
things trying our resources and methods. To the 
photographer “in all its branches” the most 
certain and most simple method of producing a 
high average of quality without failure is wel- 
come. First principles, free of all the “‘isms,”’ and 
the tried and proved, are the formulas that 
come with the plates. After all the experiments, 
their confusion and resultant disappointments, 
it is first principles, the given formulas, that offer 
the means of attaining the standard of quality in 
our average negatives, of our best negatives — a 
mental standard which we have established and 
seek for each new subject. 

As to doing the average thing, the operator 
has the choice of depending on his judgment and 
accuracy, or of availing himself of the, to a large 
extent, mechanical means at his disposal. If a 
given number of landscape-views is to be made 
—near views, distant views, white buildings 
with green foliage, red buildings with green 
foliage — it is a question if the operator, timing 
each individual subject differently, would secure 
more uniform results as a whole than to de- 
pend on a predetermined plan of, say, F/45 and 
an automatic shutter-exposure of one second. 
The shadows in each of these subjects are about 
the same; the latitude of the plate is considerable. 
Of the two methods, if a normal developer is 
used on the automatic exposures, their uni- 
formity should be good. 

However, the average subjects are readily dis- 
posed of; it is the unusual subject, requiring 
special treatment, and coming along at a time 
with other things, that presents a problem, not 
alone in respect to exposure, but development as 
well. For such things to be done in a practical 
way, taking advantage of the one chance as it 
presents itself, a developer lending itself to modi- 









fication is essential. Pyro is unquestionably the 
most suitable, the one simple dodge of reducing 
the carbonate producing surprising results in 
both over- and underexposure — a seeming con- 
tradiction in itself. In the case of over-timed 
plates, this modification permits the exposure to 
do the developing, so to speak, rather than force 
the density otherwise. With underexposures, it 
gives the shadows a chance to develop gradually 
before the highlights have reached full density. 
This scheme may be carried to the extreme of 
reducing the carbonate to a single drop, with a 
correspondingly increased time of development. 
To the other extreme for contrasty results, the 
carbonate may be increased and the concen- 
trated developer used without danger of chem- 
ical fog. To accentuate this the addition of old 
developer will help, adding both color and den- 
sity. If control is a feature — and as a rule it is 
desirable — pyro also furnishes the means: 
normal for the average, modified for the unusual 
subject, and it is simple. 

The accompanying illustrations are shown be- 
cause of their range in lighting and exposure. 
The picture of the young lady at the forge was 
made by combined daylight and flash. One- 
quarter of the amount of flash-powder that could 
be put on a ten-cent piece was put in an electric 
spark-lamp, and the lamp and wire concealed. 
The daylight was from an overhead skylight; 
exposure, one second, at F/7.7, with a double 
anastigmat of 10}-inch focus, on an 8 x 10 Stand- 
ard Imperial portrait plate. In the pyro developer 
the carbonate was reduced to } ounce, the total 
time being about ten minutes. In using such a 
small amount of flash-powder consideration was 
given to the fact that the young lady has eye- 
sight and desires to retain it. Flash-powder is 
safe if used properly. The picture of a New 
England window is on the same principle of ex- 
posure and development. To photograph a win- 
dow with the sun shining through it sounds diffi- 
cult, but to photograph the sunlight in the win- 
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A NEW ENGLAND WINDOW 


dow is not. The flash was behind the camera, 
the same plate was employed and the same lens 
was used at F/16 with a bulb-exposure of about 
one second. We do not care for this, as the eye 
never sees such solid blacks. The vetch pasture 
was given a normal exposure of jy second at 
F/16, normal developer. The interior was made 
with a 7-inch wide-angle lens at F/16, 30 seconds’ 
exposure, normal developer. The school group 
was photographed on a 12 x 20 Seed 30 plate at 
F/64, one second exposure. The developer had 
increased sulphite and reduced carbonate, the 
object being softness, as some of the figures were 
in shadow. 

Referring to the purpose of these illustrations, 
as stated above — line lighting, photographing 
against the light, plain flat lighting, subjects 
partly in the sun and partly in the shadow — the 
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one element going a long way in making such 
pictures a success is the developer. The latitude 
and possible modifications of pyro are its own 
testimonial. 


“< 


JOHN MitTcHELt says: It is not work itself, but 
the spirit in which the work is accepted and per- 
formed that ennobles the worker. I do not believe 
that man was put upon this earth for no better 
purpose than ceaselessly to repeat the same sim- 
ple, uniform operation. The principal element 
which gives labor its dignity and ennobling qual- 
ity is its voluntary character. The greater the 
initiative and the more complete the independence 
of the worker, the greater the pleasure in his work 
and the more educating and ennobling it be- 
comes. 
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A HIGH AVERAGE QUALITY OF LAMB-CHOPS 
IN THE SPIRIT OF ‘76 
F. Ae WALTER 
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Rich Colors in Sulphide Toning 


HARRISON 


: SHEN the sulphide toning-process 

): i works at its best, it is far and away 

the best means of making sepia 

wv WW prints, as it is also the easiest; but 

Bi when it does not, it is capable of 

giving the nastiest yellow-brown pictures im- 

aginable. Since the following method has been 
adopted, I have lost no prints from bad color. 

It is generally agreed that the bromide print 
or enlargement which is to be sulphide-toned 
should be fully developed. The formula given 
with the paper includes only the merest trace of 
potassium bromide; since if more were recom- 
mended there would be a risk of getting prints of 
a rusty greenish-brown instead of a pure black. 
Such a formula, however, is apt to give fog if 
the development is continued very far. For 
sulphide toning, the greenish-brown prints just 
described give a color every bit as good as a fine 
black print, so a little excess of bromide is un- 
important, while it helps to keep the whites clean. 

I therefore use an amidol developer containing 
in each ounce two grains of amidol, thirty grains 
of sodium sulphite and one grain of potassium 
bromide, mixed up on the day of use. The devel- 
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opment is carried on to the full extent with this, 
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so as to get a-rich deep print, of a greenish-black. 
With correct exposure, there need be no fear of 
overdevelopment, even if the action is carried on 
after the picture seems fully out for, say, half as 
long again. A plain fixing-bath and thorough 
washing leave the print ready for toning. 

It is bleached in a solution made by adding an 
ounce of a ten-percent potassium bichromate 
solution to a solution of one ounce of common 
salt in half a pint of water, and then adding two 
drams of strong sulphuric acid. When the print 
is fully bleached, it is washed in a few changes of 
water until most of the bichromate stain has 
vanished. It is not necessary to go on washing 
until all the yellowness has gone, as the last 
traces will disappear in the subsequent operations. 

To darken the bleached print, I make up a 
solution of ten grains of sodium sulphide in half a 
pint of water. The sulphide solution is freshly 
made as required, and just before use has added 
to it ten drops of strong hydrochloric acid. Such 
a solution smells very strongly, but that seems 
to be its only objection. It acts quickly, and does 
not seem to soften the gelatine appreciably. The 
usual washing completes the process. 

Photography and Focus. 
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A Whiff From the Violet-Patch 


SIGISMUND BLUMANN 


AT is a gray day. Silence hangs on 
the skirts of Nature like a fearsome 
A child to its mother. The humid air 
@ comes in through my open window, 
and with it the scents of the garden; 
but insinuatingly rather than with insistence the 
violets make themselves known. 

Now why should this gloomy environment 
and the smell of the violets take me back a 
quarter of a century and send me to a high shelf of 
my locker to resurrect the old Bull’s-eye camera? 
Why do I sit with it on my lap and pensively 
work the obsolete shutter? I am not ordinarily a 
sentimental fellow. Yet the moist air, the violets’ 
fragrance and this old box hold me. My album, 
filled with the circular pictures of those times 
when I was young and the film was an innova- 
tion, tells the reason. Here are prints of happy 
hours, of dear ones, of one especially dear who 
is not with me now. Trees for a background and 
at foot a bed of violets. The garden was my gal- 
lery. Here I posed whomever would stand for 
me; and here, as I snapped film after film, the 
little blue flowers wrought tablets on my memory 
that endure as I endure. 

But what impresses my more subjective self 
is this: I might be mooning hours away under a 
somber sky, smelling violets for hours, dreaming 
hours away without a definite enjoyment of the 
most precious moods our finer nature allows, 
were it not for the material thing to put my 
dreams into substance — pictures to crystallize 
my fancies. It may be an anticlimax, a sudden 
leap from poesy to mercenary connections, to 
speak in gratitude of millionaire Eastman and 
his eighty-million-dollar corporation; but I feel 
that way about it and so speak. 

I would never have made my first picture had 
it been imperative for me to load plateholders, 
develop my own films and do anything but snap 
the shutter. Why, when I began, the man who 
sold me the roll of film loaded the camera for me, 
developed the exposed roll, made prints and 
handed everything over to me with patient ad- 
vice as to what faults of exposure needed correc- 
tion in future. All the pleasures I have, have 
had and shall have from photography would not 
be mine were it not for the man who invented the 
phrase “‘You press the button, we do the rest.” 
Back of the advertising-slogan came goods of 
real merit, pioneering in equipment and material 
and service. And I am grateful. What the East- 
man people are doing now interests me little. 










I use plates, develop them and use any old paper 
that appeals for the time being or is nearest at 
hand. But at that I notice my plate-camera has 
the Eastman label, and most of my materials are 
marked E. K. 

Be assured that I am not on the Eastman pay- 
roll. Photography is to me pure pleasure, and I 
pay for it, plentifully and willingly. This is 
written because the whim came to me that be- 
hind his armor of gold, isolated from the multi- 
tude whose interests and enjoyments he has in- 
fluenced so greatly by a wall of twenty-dollar 
gold pieces, papered with yellow-backs and bonds, 
sits a man who deserves a word in history, and 
some of our better feeling, though he may never 
know or care that it is accorded him. I hope that 


‘he treasures the first coin his connection with pho- 


tography made for him as I do the first picture 
his Kodak gave me. And I wonder if he ever goes 
afield, even in an 80 H. P. machine, with a Kodak, 
and comes home all excited to see under the red 
lamp what he has trapped. If he is too old or too 
rich for that, then I thank him again, and wish 
him welcome doubly to all he has made; but I 
should n’t, honestly I would n’t, give my forty- 
four year old boyhood and the fun of taking and 
making pictures, and of enjoying old prints and 
memories bred of them, for anything he has. 

As things go I am pretty poor, yet rich withal; 
for under this leaden sky, smelling dank earth 
and flowers, with an old Bull’s-eye in my hands, 
and pages of pictures made twenty-five years 
ago, I am so human as to be brother to millions 
of my kind. I am simple, and to such Nature has 
much to say in her sweetest, gentlest voice. And 
I repeat, I am grateful. 


“< 


A GREAT writer on art once said that no pic- 
ture could be truly great unless it included some 
suggestion of humanity, in the form either of a 
figure or of some work of man. This statement, 
however, seems to be an exaggeration, and largely 
an expression of personal feeling rather than of 
opinion, the fact being that for some observers 
such a suggestion is necessary to the fullest 
arousement of the emotions, whereas, for others, 
pure landscape may be equally impressive. 
Therefore, the worker is advised to introduce fig- 
ures only if he himself feels the need of them, 
and to have confidence that he may reach the 
highest possible expression, even without such an 
addition.— Paul Lewis Anderson. 
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Bridges as Pictorial Subjects 





WILLIAM S. DAVIS 


ROM the dawn of history to the 
present day bridges have shared 
with highways the romance of 
travel and adventure, while events 
which changed the history of na- 
tions have sometimes depended upon their 
strategic position. Little wonder, then, that the 
varied associations gathered about many of the 
older bridges should render them objects of in- 
terest to the ordinary observer, and a theme for 
song and story, while their many forms in com- 
bination with the local setting present attractive 
possibilities to the artist. 

When bridges were first constructed history 
does not tell, but in all probability they were 
evolved gradually from the primitive “stepping- 
stones” placed in the bed of shallow streams to 








THE LITTLE FOOT-BRIDGE 





enable individuals to get across without wading 
— the next improvement being to lay fallen logs 
or rough planks from stone to stone, which some 
early builder, more imaginative than his prede- 
cessors, finally thought to make more secure and 
convenient by piling the stones into piers and 
adding a wider footway of rough-hewn timbers 
or large flat stones. Bridges of this type were 
known to the Greeks and early Egyptians, as well 
as those composed of several boats moored to- 
gether. But apparently the first arched bridge of 
masonry was the Ponto de Rotto, or “Senators” 
Bridge,” constructed by a Roman builder in 
127 B.C., though it is quite possible that even 
this was antedated by the Chinese in some of 
their early structures; but it is often impossible to 
verify dates. Stone or wood continued to be the 
material employed until the lat- 
ter part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, when an English engineer 
introduced cast iron in the work. 
Later the commercial use of 
wrought steel made _ possible 
some of the greatest achieve- 
ments of modern structural en- 
gineering, including such notable 
examples as the great Forth 
Bridge, a cantilever type, over 
the Frith of Forth in Scotland; 
the cable suspension-bridges 
around New York, and the 
Hell Gate Bridge, now under 
construction, which contains the 
greatest arch-span in the world. 
This, together with several 
smaller spans and concrete ap- 
proaches to take the four ele- 
vated tracks, forms a chain ten 
miles long, permitting the freight 
and passenger traffic of Long 
Island and New England to go 
all over the country without 
transfer. One might go on and 
mention sliding, draw, lift, Jap- 
anese and many others; but an 
enumeration of all types of 
bridge-construction would result 
only in a semi-technical disser- 
tation rather than some sugges- 
tions about the possibilities from 
a pictorial standpoint, which is 


WILLIAM S. DAvis _ the object in mind. Therefore I 
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THE BRIDGE-TOWER 


will add only that the size of the structure does not 
determine its relative pictorial importance, and 
while a gigantic span is certainly impressive and 
highly interesting to look at, a picturesque little 
foot-bridge possesses a distinctive charm all its 
own. Success in treatment, then, lies in interpre- 
ting the characteristics of each, and making the 
most of the subject by effective disposition of 
line and tone-masses within the picture-space. 
The setting, as well as the structure itself, will 
influence one as regards the arrangement of parts 
and the relative space allotted to the bridge in 
the composition— whether it is desirable to 
show the whole or only a portion, and in what 
position — for there are so many ways of util- 
izing the material that it becomes an individual 
matter in each instance, making any attempt at 
giving general advice unsatisfactory. Such being 
the case, some comments and exp!anations about 
the illustrations may prove more helpful and 
suggestive; for while no claim is made that they 








show all the principal types of 
construction, I have tried to se- 
lect such as would indicate some 
of the varied treatment in compo- 
sition that is possible. 

Taking, to start with, “‘The 
Bridge-Tower,” this, as well as 
some of the other illustrations, 
indicates the use of only a small 
portion of the subject in the com- 
position, often desirable (and 
sometimes the only thing possible) 
when dealing with a large bridge 
such as this, which most of my 
readers will no doubt recognize as 
the original “Brooklyn Bridge,” 
the first of the great suspension- 
types built across the East River. 
As showing the desirability of 
suggesting height and massiveness 
in order to convey a characteristic 
impression of its appearance, I 
may say that the two masonry 
towers rise 278 feet above the 
river, while the floor at the towers 
is 119 feet, increasing to 135 feet 
clearance above the water at the 
center of the span. To gain the 
clearest impression of the size it 
must be seen in perspective from 
below, while the massive bulk of 
either tower is best realized when 
the atmospheric conditions and 
lighting are such as to isolate the 





WILLIAM Ss. DAVIS _ structure somewhat from its en- 


vironment. These conditions 

were met at the time this picture was photo- 
graphed, the exposure being made from a steam- 
er’s deck one morning during a fog, which, while 
giving a suggestive glimpse of the Manhattan 
sky-scrapers, produced the necessary differentia- 
tion of tone to emphasize the mass of the bridge. 
Since the massing of tones into a few simple 
forms adds to the dignity and impressiveness of 
a composition, the silhouetting of large objects 
in dark masses against the sky, or other light 
background, is frequently effective, provided, of 
course, that the outlines break the divisions of 
tone into agreeable shapes. “High Bridge” and 
“Under Construction” are specimens of this 
style of tonal arrangement. High Bridge takes 
the original Croton Aqueduct across the Harlem 
into New York, and consists of fourteen stone 
arches of Romanesque form. In the illustration, 
which shows the easterly end, the upward slant 
of the cliff at the right serves to balance in an 
unsymmetrical manner the arches in perspective, 
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while the wedge of land seen be- 
yond makes each opening a dif- 
ferent size and shape. To pull 
the entire composition together, 
though, it was necessary to break 
up the rectangular space of blank 
sky above, so heavy clouds were 
“printed-in” to harmonize with 
the low tonal scheme, but allow- 
ing a light portion to come where 
it would concentrate interest near 
the shoreward part of the bridge. 
Clouds were used in a similar way 
to complete the tone and line 
composition of “Under Construc- 
tion,” a study of the great arch 
of the Hell Gate Bridge as it ap- 
peared in August, 1915. 

In contrast with the subjects 
suggesting massiveness are those 
which, by comparison, seem as 
light and delicate as a spider’s 
web, especially when seen at a 
little distance. The Queensbor- 
ough Bridge, shown in the illustra- 
tion entitled “‘Steel-Lace,” reveals 
this quality strikingly on a misty 
day. Of cantilever form, the open- 
work steel truss-construction of the 
two river-arms, the central span 
over Blackwell’s Island and the 
upper portion of the four towers 
as well, all contribute to the ef- 
fect, and it is difficult to realize 


the actual size of the parts un- UNDER CONSTRUCTION 


til one is almost under it. The 

illustration mentioned shows only the span 
over the west channel and a glimpse of the Black- 
well’s Island shore at the extreme left. Ordinarily 
a standpoint giving so nearly a full side-view 
would not be desirable, but river-shipping is fre- 
quently an aid in completing such compositions, 
and in the present instance means was provided 
for leading the eye into the picture, likewise 
furnishing a needed note of tonal contrast to 
separate planes, by waiting until a towboat and 
barges occupied the desired position. 

When a single graceful curving line forms the 
characteristic feature of a span, this can some- 
times be used in a decorative manner to frame the 
vista beyond by cutting off all sky above the 
footway of the bridge, thus concentrating inter- 
est upon what lies below, as in “The Bowing 
Arch,” which shows one span of Washington 
Bridge, crossing the Harlem River at West 181st 
Street, Manhattan. High Bridge, six blocks be- 
low, appears in the vista. 



























































WILLIAM 8. DAVIS 


“A Park-Vista” was taken under one of the 
small bridges which cross the transverse “‘sunken 
roads” in Central Park, New York, and indicates 
possibilities as to the treatment of many small 
bridges, for a composition of this character would 
be most attractive with a winding stream in 
place of the road. 

Our last illustration, “‘The Little Foot-Bridge,” 
suggests still another phase of the work, viz., 
when the entire effect is changed by the presence 
of snow and ice. 

As to purely technical points relating to photo- 
graphic manipulation, I know of nothing to be 
said that would especially apply to these sub- 
jects alone. The larger bridges taken from the 
water require similar treatment to marine views 
with shipping as regards exposure, etc.; whereas 
nearby views from shore demand some care to 
avoid violent perspective, the same as ordinary ar- 
chitectural compositions. The data found in “‘Our 
Illustrations”’ are offered in further explanation. 
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A New Reducer for Negatives 





NORMAN C. DECK 


REDUCER for negatives, which 
} will act proportionately, and which 
Mis under full control and not erratic 
Nin its action, is one of the things for 
wees) Which photographers have been 
looking for a long time. I believe I have dis- 
covered the formula for such a reducer, and would 
like to pass it on to the photographic world. 

We all know the special characteristic of the 
persulphate reducer introduced by the Lumiere 
Brothers years ago, namely, its selective tendency 
to act upon the denser portions of the image; 
and a very valuable agent it has proved, espe- 
cially when used according to the Bennett 
formula. But the persulphate reducer has the 
disadvantage of being erratic in many hands; for 
instance, a hardened and an unhardened film 
may behave quite differently in it; in fact, the 
hardened film may refuse to reduce at all. Some 
people say that the reducer acts more satisfac- 
torily on an undried negative, and my experi- 
ence agrees with this; and dried negatives, it is 
said, reduce more satisfactorily if soaked in 
water for one hour before reduction. 

Others again say that images developed by cer- 
tain developers are unfavorable to its action. 
Then we all know how it may hang fire for some 
time, and then go off like an express-train, and 
reduction may be carried too far before the nega- 
tive can be plunged into the sulphite bath. Again, 
the persulphate reducer is not proportional in 
its action, and though its selective action is 
very valuable when needed, yet a proportional 
reducer would generally be of much greater 
utility. 

The permanganate reducer, introduced by 
Namias, in my opinion, is a very valuable one, 
much more so than the persulphate, and I can- 
not understand why it has not been more popular. 
I have not found it to be an unclean reducer, as 
Bennett avers; and as to stains, I have never 
met with them when using an after clearing-bath 
of potassium metabisulphite. But when con- 
siderable reduction is desired, this reducer has a 
tendency to eat out the half-tones or more deli- 
cate portions of the image; this selective action, 
however, is very small when compared with 
Farmer’s reducer. So, practically speaking, when 
only a slight reduction is needed, its action may 
be considered proportional. 

The following is the formula I have generally 
used when employing potassium permanganate: 
l-percent potassium permanganate, 100 minims; 





10-percent sulphuric acid, 50 minims; water up to 
4 ounces. 

With this reducer, while reduction proceeds 
regularly enough, the exact time to remove the 
negative is not always certain, for the image may 
get a little clouded with a brown stain or deposit 
(an oxide of manganese). This, however, abso- 
lutely disappears in a clearing-bath of 1-percent 
potassium metabisulphite. 

It occurred to me one day to try the effect of 
combining these two reducing-agents, when I 
found to my surprise that the disadvantages of 
each reducer had absolutely disappeared! I also 
discovered that by varying the proportions a 
reducer was obtained which, as far as the eye 
could judge, appeared proportional in its action; 
that is to say, suppose you happen to overdevelop 
a negative, then, by subsequent reduction in the 
following reducing-solution, a result is obtained 
which, as far as the eye can see, is the same as if 
development had been stopped at the right stage. 

This I have tested as follows: 

Two plates having the same exposure were 
developed for different times; after washing, the 
denser negative was reduced in this reducer and 
cleared, with the result that the two negatives 
are now almost impossible to distinguish. 

Now to enumerate: 

1. The action starts right away, and is quite 
regular, not hurrying up like persulphate alone. 

2. It is not sensitive at all, like persulphate, 
to small traces of hypo from imperfect washing. 
In fact, with it I reduced with perfect ease a 
negative in which I could still just taste the hypo. 

3. A hardening-bath on the film does not in- 
terfere with its subsequent reduction in this re- 
ducer, the action being regular, though somewhat 
slowed. 

4. As yet, in my hands, it has never shown the 
slightest erratic action. 

5. During reduction it is clearer in its action 
than the acid-permanganate reducer, thus the 
degree of reduction can be more perfectly esti- 
mated. 

6. The solution, when in use, appears to keep 
in working-order longer than the acid-permanga- 
nate solution. 

7. It is a proportional reducer (as far as the 
eye can see). 

The reducer has the following simple formula: 
l-percent potassium permanganate, 20 minims; 
ammonium persulphate, 10 grains; water up to 
2 ounces. 
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HELEN HUNT FALLS 


It should be made up just before use. 

The permanganate is best kept in a 1-percent 
solution (taking 24 grains in 5 fluid ounces of 
water). 

The persulphate should be weighed out, or, if 
more convenient, 1 ‘Tabloid’ persulphate 
(11 grains, near enough) may be used. 

You will notice that the reducer is weak when 
compared with other formule, but it acts quite 
rapidly enough. 

After sufficient reduction the negative should 
be quickly rinsed in water and cleared for five 
minutes (quite) in one-percent potassium meta- 
bisulphite, or in an acid fixing-bath (I use the 
former), and then washed and dried. 

Here in the Solomon Islands I have no oppor- 


J. F. EDEN 


tunity for making exact photometrical tests, and 
so I have had to rely on visual tests only, which 
may not be quite accurate. If some scientific 
man like Mr. Renwick or Dr. Kenneth Mees 
were to investigate the formula, he would prob- 
ably find that the proportions might have to be 
adjusted to get strict proportional action, and I 
think the reducer merits such investigation. 

I must say, in fairness, that the tests on which 
I have based this article are more limited than I 
should desire, but I must plead the difficulty of 
photography in a climate in which one rarely can 
obtain water under 80 degrees F., and in which 
photographic materials, when opened, deteriorate 
so much in two or three weeks as to be almost 
useless.— The Australasian Photo-Review. 
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IN SEARCH OF A NEW COMET 
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Comic Insect-Photography 


LEHMAN WENDELL 


JAKING comic insect-photographs 
is one of the most peculiar, as well 
as one of the most interesting, of 
all photographic diversions. I have 
tried a good many different photo- 
graphic hobbies,- but I have found nothing so 
truly fascinating as this new pastime. It brings 
us close to nature, and we unconsciously train our 
eyes to see the little things that are so lavishly 
scattered everywhere. Barren, indeed, must be 
the life of the man or woman who has never 
learned to enjoy nature and to get strength and 
inspiration out of it. 

In order to meet success in this line of photog- 
raphy, three things are essential: first, good taste 
and judgment in composition; secondly, an un- 
limited amount of patience and perseverance, and 
last, but not least, a suitable camera. I know 
hardly which one of these three things is the most 
important; if any one be lacking, failure will be 
the result. By this I do not mean to discourage 
the photographer. It is true that this kind of 








work is not so easy as going out and taking a 
snapshot of a dog or a hog or a frog; but the very 
fact that innumerable little difficulties will be 
met only adds zest to the hobby. No true 
knight of the camera will be deterred from going 
after certain pictures simply because they can- 
not be had for the asking. 

Patience and perseverance are matters of ac- 
quirement. If you have to spend an hour or two 
in setting up a picture, and find that it topples 
over just as you have begun to make your ex- 
posure, do not feel that you are having worse 
luck than your neighbor. I spent just a day in 
photographing my astronomer. It. was no easy 
matter to get the frail little telescope to point 
at the Milky Way while Miss Katydid held her 
eye close to the instrument. One of the two was 
bound to topple over, and it seemed impossible 
to get both to stand up at the same time. For 
the benefit of those who are losing courage I 
hasten to add that the astronomer was my first 
comic insect-picture. Meanwhile I have learned to 
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overcome many difficulties which at first seemed 
insuperable, so that now I am able to set up a 
picture and photograph it successfully in much 
less time. 

And now a word about composition. Perhaps 
it should not be included in an article of this 
kind; but it plays such an important part that a 
somewhat detailed description of the subject 
may not be amiss. In landscape-photography 
nature has arranged or composed the picture for 
us, and all we have to do is to choose the proper 
viewpoint, the proper time of day, etc., etc., and 
then make our exposure. In comic insect-pho- 
tography the camerist himself must compose the 
picture, and in order to do this successfully he 
must understand the laws of perspective, bal- 
ance, harmony, values, etc. In fact, he must be 
sufficiently conversant with the fundamentals of 
art so that he can tell a good picture from a bad 
one, and know why one is good and the other is 
bad. Without this knowledge he will stumble 
into errors which will often make his pictures 
seem ridiculous. Now, I can suggest no better 
way to master composition than to study some 
good book on the subject, such, for instance, as 
‘Pictorial Composition and the Critical Judg- 
ment of Pictures,” by Henry R. Poore. This may 
seem like a roundabout way to make comic 
insect-pictures, but remember that the longest 
way around is often the shortest way home. I 
shall say more about composition when I come 
to my picture, “The Dandy.” 

As for equipment, any plate-camera that has 
a long bellows-extension and an anastigmat lens 
will serve the purpose. A so-called miniature 
camera is preferable to a large one, because, by 
reason of the short focus of the lens, it has a 
greater depth of field, and all parts of the picture 
can be brought into sharp focus at the same time, 
giving a wealth of microscopic detail through- 
out the picture. Needless to say, pictures of this 
nature are interesting in proportion to the amount 
of detail shown. Another reason why I advocate 
a small camera is that it is far easier to handle 
than a large instrument, and that goes a long 
way towards keeping one’s temper unruffled. 
Again, the small camera can be operated cheaply, 
and plate after plate can be exposed without 
bringing up immediate visions of the poor-farm. 
This, also, is comforting, especially in these days 
of high-priced Metol. 

My own camera is an Ica Ideal, an imported 
camera of German manufacture, taking pictures 
2} x 33 inches. It has a bellows-extension of 8} 
inches, and every inch of it is needed for some of 
my work. I doubt that the Ideal can be had 
now, but I notice that many other excellent high- 
grade imported pocket-cameras are advertised 








in the photographic magazines. I know of no 
American-made cameras of the small type that 
can be used for insect-photography, because they 
are all provided with too short a bellows-exten- 
sion. The American manufacturers still seem to 
consider the small camera a mere toy; but per- 
haps they will wake up some day and give us 
what we want. Until that time we must rely 
upon what can be had from abroad. 

Plates are preferable to films. They are coated 
with a much finer grain emulsion, so that en- 
largements can be made to any reasonable size 
without presenting a mottled appearance or a 
loss of detail. Of course, my pictures are all en- 
largements. Furthermore, plates can be had in 
such a variety of emulsions and speeds that by 
proper exposure and development the desired 
quality of negative can always be obtained. Not 
least important is the fact that plates will take 
the pencil more readily than films, thus making 
careful retouching possible. 

I always use an orthochromatic plate, because 
the insects are often brilliantly colored, and the 
proper color-values must be retained in the fin- 
ished picture, a thing impossible with a non- 
orthochromatic plate. As to the particular make 
of plate that I use, Hammer’s Orthochromatic 
suits me about the best. I have used both the 
Extra Fast Ortho and the Slow Ortho, and 
while the latter gives a slightly more vigorous 
negative, and perhaps better suited to enlarging, 
I do not deem it advisable to use this kind, be- 
cause it requires an exposure five times longer 
than the Extra Fast plates. To be more explicit, 
an exposure of 30 seconds was sufficient for most 
of my insect-pictures when I used a fast plate, 
but a minute and a half was required with the 
slow plates, and that is a rather long time to 
expect even an anesthetized insect to sit still. 

I develop all my pictures by the tank-method, 
as this gives me brilliant negatives without a 
trace of fog. I use pyro developer at 65 degrees 
and develop for 25 minutes. My formula for a 
40-ounce tank is as follows: 


Sodium sulphite, anhydrous ....97 grains 
Sodium carbonate, anhydrous ...34 grains 
Ee eee eee 22 grains 
MB og aici Ae ls Raters 40 ounces 


If the plates are not absolutely clear, I add 
10 drops of a 10-percent solution of potassium 
bromide. 

The pictures that accompany this article were 
all staged and photographed indoors. It would 
be out of the question to take such pictures out 
in the open, where the slightest movement of the 
air would be sufficient to upset the whole scheme 
of arrangement. ‘The insects themselves were 
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first captured, then anesthetized and posed. The 
great variety of poses needed for pictures of this 
kind, of course, would preclude the use of dry 
museum-specimens. The reader, perhaps, will 
wonder why I do not kill the insects outright in- 
stead of merely anesthetizing them. I have found 
that the insects are apt to become limp if killed 
outright, and this would result in an unlifelike 
picture. Furthermore, grasshoppers often turn 
a bright red soon after they are dead, and this 
would be recorded by the camera as black. 

Chloroform is perhaps the best anesthetic to 
use. The simplest method of administration is as 
follows: moisten a pellet of cotton with the chlo- 
roform and place it in the bottom of a small 
wine-glass. Next drop the insect into the glass 
and cover with a small sheet of glass. This will 
prevent the chloroform from evaporating, and 
complete anesthetization will follow in from two 
to five minutes. The staging of the picture should 
be done immediately, and the exposure made, 
before the insect has had time to recover from the 
effects of the chloroform. 

Naturally, one of the main difficulties is to get 
the insects to stand upright; but a little ingenuity 
on the part of the photographer will soon solve 
each individual problem. In many cases all that 
is necessary is to balance the insects against 
some object, as was done with the checker- 
players. In other cases a prop of some sort will 
be required, and this should be cleverly concealed 
behind the insect so that it will not show in the 
finished picture. 

In most of my pictures the foreground con- 
sists of some species of moss. This can be found 
growing in abundance in rocky localities or in 
low swampy woods. A great many varieties 
exist, so that sameness in one’s pictures may be 
avoided. Where bushes are needed to break the 
monotony of the landscape, I use a certain species 
of lichen, which grows luxuriantly in many parts 
of the United States. It is found in rocky local- 
ities, and grows in dense masses many feet in 
circumference. By carefully separating a small 
portion from the mass an excellent imitation of 
underbrush will be obtained. These same 
lichens, if separated into individual growths, will 
be found to simulate dead trees closely, and by 
placing these where the composition would re- 
quire such an item most interesting effects can 
be procured. 

I almost invariably use a white background, as 
this seems to set off the insects to best advantage. 
A sheet of white paper is well suited for this 
purpose, but care should be taken not to employ 
a glazed variety, as it is likely to reflect too much 
white light into the camera and produce a fogging 
of the plate. A paper with a matte surface should 











be used, or, better still, a pale blue paper, as this 
will photograph white. For a black background 
I use a black sheet of paper such as is used for 
the wrapping of plates and papers. This gives a 
sufficiently dark ground for all practical pur- 
poses. In case an intense black background is 
wanted, I photograph against a box lined with 
black paper, much as one would photograph 
against the mouth of a tunnel. 

Occasionally clouds will be found to enhance 
the picture greatly by hiding its artificiality. 
These may be printed-in from special cloud- 
negatives made for such a purpose. It is advis- 
able to have several dozen such negatives on 
hand, so that a repetition of the same cloud- 
effect may be avoided. Just how clouds are 
printed-in we need not explain here; any booklet 
on enlarging will make this clear. 

As for enlarging-paper, I have found nothing 
that suits me better than Enlarging Cyko. It 
gives rich blacks and pure whites, and has great 
speed and latitude. An enlargement on this 
paper gives the same results as a contact-print 
on the ordinary grade of Cyko. Enlarging Cyko 
is now made in two grades, the ordinary and a 
contrast grade. I use the contrast grade for my 
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insect-pictures because they require snap and 
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brilliance to set them off to best advantage. 

Before concluding it might be well to consider 
a few of my pictures, one by one. Perhaps I can 
serve the reader best by quoting some of the data 
recorded in my note-book. 

“The Dandy.” Foreground, moss. Bushes, 
lichens. Sign-board, half-tone illustration cut 
out of a magazine, and glued to twigs to serve 
as posts. Cigarette, piece of broom-straw 
painted white. Smoke drawn with a pencil on 
negative. Background, sheet of light blue paper. 
Plate, Hammer’s Extra Fast Ortho. Time of ex- 
posure, 30 seconds, F/36, near west window; sun 
bright; 2.30 p.m., August. Pyro tank-developer. 
Cyko enlargement. 

In connection with this picture I want to call 
attention to one thing which shows how careful 
one must be in regard to details. The sign-board, 
as will be seen, appears in perspective, the lines 
converging toward what artists call the vanishing- 
point. Every photographer who has _ photo- 
graphed buildings or street-scenes is familiar 
with this law of optics. Now, in this picture the 
sign-board appears in perspective, not because 
the camera saw it that way but because it was 
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actually drawn just as it appears in the photo- 








graph. In other words, the left end of the board 
is in reality about half as large as the right end, 
and both ends are exactly the same distance 
from the camera. We have, therefore, what we 
might call an optical illusion in our picture. In 
order to carry out this illusion further the two 
posts must also appear in perspective; that is, 
the one to the left must be a trifle smaller in cir- 
cumferance than the one to the right, and the 
one on the right must be carried below the frame- 
line, so as not to appear on the same level as the 
one on the left. Had the two posts been of the 
same size, and had they been placed on the same 
level, the error would have been apparent to any- 
one with a slight knowledge of art. 

Again, referring to the same picture, why were 
the bushes placed on the left rather than on the 
right? Certainly not by chance or by mere whim, 
but in order to comply with the law of balance. 
Let me make this point clear. It will be found 
that the actual center of the paper upon which 
the picture is printed is also the center or pivot 
of the picture, and around this point the various 
items which go to make up the picture group 
themselves, pulling and hauling and warring in 
their claim for attention. Now, the sign-board is 
of such a shape that it is heavier on the right- 
hand side than on the left; that is, it attracts the 
eye more. To be sure, the preponderance of let- 
ters on the left, plus the cigarette-box and cigar- 
ette, all aid in establishing a balance, but I feel 
that the bushes are necessary to make the bal- 
ance complete. Furthermore, they fill an other- 
wise glaring white space, and that is a point that 
must be considered. 

I feel that I cannot well drop this subject of 
balance without giving the reader a suggestion 
which has aided me greatly in composing my 
pictures. Whenever I am working out the bal- 
ance of a picture I think of a see-saw, with its 
point of pivot in the center of the picture. Now, 
two objects of equal weight, placed one .on each 
side of the pivot, would be balanced by placing 
them an equal distance from the center. Or two 
small objects, equal in weight to one large ob- 
ject, could be made to balance with the large 
one by being placed just as far from the center 
on their side as the large one is from the center 
on its side, providing the two small items are 
placed in close juxtaposition one with the other. 
Again, given a small item on one side and a large 
one on the other, the two can be made to balance 
by placing the small item relatively far from the 
center and the large one near the center. If you 
have ever watched children see-sawing you know 
exactly how the thing works out. Three little 
tots will sit on one end of the see-saw, and they 
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will balance with “‘Fatty” on the other side be- 
cause the three are equal in weight to the one. 
But when “Fatty” has only one playmate he has 
to crawl pretty close to the center of the board, 
while his companion must hang on to the very 
tip of the opposite end. Apply this principle to 
your compositions. Remember this, however, 
when I speak of weight I also mean attraction, 
the two terms being synonymous in art, so that 
when I say that an item has a certain weight I 
really mean that it has a certain attraction for 
the eye. 

““An Old Salt.’’ Staged in a saucer of water. 
Background, moss laid on the edge of the saucer. 
Canoe, pea-pod. Paddle carved out of wood. 
Clouds printed-in from second negative. Other 
data same as before. If darker water is wanted, 


use an earthenware crock or a dark pan instead 
of a saucer. 








“In Search of a New Comet.” Telescope, three 
pieces of straw slipped one into the other. The 
lens-barrel is one of the joints in the straw. 
Tripod made from a species of umbellate flower, 
all the stalks of the umbel being cut off excepting 
three. Sky, a sheet of black paper. Stars made 
by dotting the negative with black ink. Other 
data same as before. 

“At the Photographer’s.”” Camera, small cube 
of wood dipped in ink. Lens, small section of 
hay cut at one of the joints. Tripod, three fine 
wires thrust into the camera, and fine stalks of 
hay slipped over the wires. Other data same 
as before. 

These few examples will suffice to explain my 
method of procedure. The staging of the other 
pictures was similar, in the main, and the reader 
can easily determine how they were made and 
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devise new schemes of his own. 


Simplicity in Art 


WILLIAM H. BLACAR 


IO-DAY, because of the progress art 
} has made in advance of both critics 
and public, we hear and read much 
| concerning the simplicity of great 
We are told that great minds 
are simple minds, that art should come within 
the comprehension of all. And yet these very 
disciples of simplicity indulge in eulogies of 
Michelangelo and Gothic architecture; the works 
of the great Florentine and of the builders of the 
Rheims and Rouen cathedrals are anything but 
simple manifestations. Indeed, they are com- 
plexity itself. How is it, then, that these lovers 
of the simple pretend to penetrate and enjoy such 
art-works? The answer is that they have con- 
fused cause and effect. No great art has been 
born into the world since the beginning of the 
Renaissance which is simple art. 

Even the really simple art of the ancient world 
is far more complex than the layman is able to 
understand, at a glance. There is in all art, how- 
ever, a certain simplicity of vision: a great work 
of art presents itself as a whole. It appears to the 
spectator as a unique ensemble, as a unit. Thus, 
in the same way that the human body or any 
natural object may be simple, so is there a sim- 
plicity in art. It is a seeming, not an actual, 
simplicity. The reason that a person speaks of 
the simplicity in a Michelangelo statue or in a 
Gothic structure is because the esthetic expres- 
sion presents itself en masse as a familiar object. 
The subtle placements and displacements of the 








statue resolve themselves into the familiar ob- 
ject of the human body. The infinite and fan- 
tastic ornaments of the Gothic conception re- 
solve themselves into the familiar object of a 
building. But there is no such thing as great 
simple art. There exists only an art whose order 
is simple in its ultimate effect. If the preachers 
of simplicity could see into the fabrication of that 
art, could understand its infinite ramifications, 
they would realize that their creed is a false one. 

The fact that modern art does not always 
appear unified is not due to its greater complexity, 
but to the modern artist’s inability completely 
to visualize his work. The art of the peasants 
and the negro sculptors is the only true simple 
art. It is the expression of a simple-minded peo- 
ple, and, aside from its novelty, it cannot interest 
for long the lovers of profound beauty. 


Ne 


THE artistic temperament is no growth of a 
day. It has its roots in the far-away beginnings 
of a people, and we make no unwarranted pre- 
sumption in asserting that the landscape or ma- 
rine painter of to-day is at least giving expression 
to the groping instincts and ideals of his cave- 
dwelling forbears. In this way only can we ex- 
plain the fact that the peoples of Northern 
Europe, whose ancestors lived close to nature, 
have alone been able to comprehend and place 
upon canvas the ever-varying moods of nature. 

Birge Harrison. 
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FOUNTAIN WITH DANCING FIGURES 
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The Magic Masks 





MILTON M. BITTER 







aed ATCH me closely. Please note that 

AS 3 I have nothing up my sleeve. I 

): take my knife — so; cut a hole in 

the lower right-hand corner of this 

Ma Vie piece of 6- or 8-ply dead-black 

cardboard — so; then a hole in the lower center 

of another piece — so; and still another hole in 
the lower left-hand corner of a third piece. 

Lo and behold! I have transformed these 
simple pieces of cardboard into magical instru- 
ments that will work wonders for me, save time, 
labor and expense, eliminate guess-work, give 
me exact knowledge and enable me to standard- 
ize my photographic processes. 

They will enable me to make comparative 
tests of the six speeds of my shutter, and show 
me, on one plate, the results, so that I may have 
a permanent record. They will teach me what 
correct exposure is — the most important of all 
photographic problems. They will prove for me 
—with the aid of my little ten-cent glass- 
cutter — which one of the six periods of time is 
correct for developing my plate with a certain 
developer of a certain strength at a certain tem- 
perature. They will enable me to test six differ- 
ent developers (or one developer of varying 
strengths or temperatures) on the same plate on 
six uniform exposures under exactly the same 
light-conditions. 

They will provide an accurate test for my 
color-screens and prove definitely their factors 
for the particular plate I am using, for, with the 
Magic Masks, I can make — all on one plate — 
one exposure with no color-screen; one with a 
2x (two-time) screen, one with a 3x, another 
with 5x (2x on back of lens; 3x on front), another 
with a 4x, and still another by combining any of 
the preceding two; and thus I can make prints 
from each, and, taking the prints with me to the 
scene I photographed, I can learn which screen 
(or combination) gave me truest color-values. 
This trip back to the “‘scene of my offence” will 
also, probably, prove to me the futility of trying 
to judge things of this kind at home — from 
memory. 

With the assistance of the Magic Masks, I 
can determine which of several lightings is the 
best for a home-portrait, etc., and what is the 
most effective spacing, by making six test- 
exposures on one plate. 

The Masks will help me to prove, with only 
one plate, which of six varying quantities of 
flashpowder is the proper amount for the par- 











ticular kind of results I need for making a bust- 
portrait at home. I can also use them to help 
me to determine at what distance to work my 
reflector for illuminating the shadow side of the 
face, etc. 

They will enable me to take, on one plate, in- 
dividual pictures (bust-portraits with 3-inch 
faces or longer on a 5 x 7 plate) of each of our 
jolly picnic party of six, and, if my exposures 
have been correct for each, I can print all six at 
the same time. 

The masks will demonstrate for me — again 
with the aid of the Red Devil —the different 
character of negatives produced by rocking or 
not rocking the tray during development. Or I 
can test various lenses on the same emulsion, under 
exactly the same light-conditions, and in the same 
developer or different developers. They will 
also show me the character of results produced 
with six different stops in photographing the 
same scene from the same standpoint. 

They will enable me to test the distances at 
which I can “freeze’’ the motion of a running 
boy, or an animal, at varying shutter-speeds. 

They will The possibilities are so great 
that I must stop, or the editor’s blue pencil will 
stop me. In short, these magic masks will enable 
one to make six exposures on one plate in any 
camera having a ground-glass focusing-screen, 
and even with cameras of the reflex type, with a 
little extra care. 

With six exposures on one plate, the arriving at 
definite conclusions is made possible by experi- 
mentation and tests which do not waste material, 
time and energy. 

It ’s high time to eliminate a lot of our guess- 
work and standardize our processes; so let us 
master two plates, one rapid orthochromatic (or 
panchromatic) double-coated or backed, and an- 
other of about twice the speed. Some of us had 
better stop, for awhile, in our attempts to make 
real pictures, and “practise scales” for a few 
months, until we acquire more exact knowledge 
and a surer touch. 

The Magic Masks will work wonders for the 
serious student, not only in the ways I have sug- 
gested but in numerous others, according to his 
own ingenuity. 

In using a Magic Mask simply put it in the 
plateholder-space in your camera, focus, then 
put the plateholder back of the mask (which must 
be cut short enough to permit the safety edge on 
the plateholder to rest in its groove (rabbet) in 
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the camera-back, so that the plate will not be 
light-struck), set the shutter, draw the slide, ex- 
pose, replace the slide and you ’re ready for 
Mask No. 2. 

(I must first state that Figure 1 is intended 
to be merely suggestive and helpful to you in 
following the details as presented. This par- 
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ticular design represents the measurements of 
my 5 x 7 Eastman Portrait-Film Holder. In 
using this film the full 5 x 7 surface is not avail- 
able because of the metal grooves in the special 
film-holder which hold the film in place; so in 
making the holes in my own masks small enough 
for the Portrait-Film, of course, I can also use 
them for my plates, the outside measurements of 
my different holders being the same below the 
safety ridge which fits into the rabbet on the 
back of the camera.) 

Get a sheet of cardboard, pressboard or fiber- 
board which is dead black on both sides; 6-ply 
is heavy enough for 5 x 7. If you use a card- 
board that is white in the center, be sure to 
paint the edges of the openings with India ink 
or black watercolor. 

Measure the width (H—D) of your plateholder 
and its length (H—L) below the inside edge of the 
safety ridge which fits into the groove (rabbet) 
on the back of your camera to keep the holder 
in place and prevent light from striking the 
plate. Then cut three pieces of cardboard 
(H-L-D-R) according to the measurements 
just taken, also one piece of stout paper, the 
same size, to use as your design. Measure the 
width (P-1) of the sides and lower end (P-2) 
of the frame of your plateholder, and draw on 
your pattern the lines P-L-A-T according to 
these measurements. The space inside the 
rectangle P-L-A-T will then represent your 








plate-opening in your holder; the margin be- 
tween this rectangle and the rectangle H-L-D-R 
is the plateholder frame, exclusive of that por- 
tion above the safety ridge. Bear in mind that the 
masks must not extend over this safety ridge, 
else the ridge could not sink into its groove, the 
plateholder would not lie flat against the camera- 
back and the plates would be light-struck. 

Now draw a light line, C-R, horizontally 
through the center of the rectangle P—L—A-T. 
The making of the rest of the pattern is simply 
a matter of deciding how large you wish the open- 
ings to be and how many you want. My own 
measurements are shown in Figure 1 for a six- 
exposure set of masks. 

If you wish to make only four exposures on a 
plate, then two masks will be sufficient. In fact, 
one will do if you are willing to sacrifice a little 
space on the outer end of the plate; for you can 
readily see that by using a }-mask in four posi- 
tions you can make four exposures on the same 
plate with one mask if the opening is cut to 
allow for its use when reversed, end-for-end. 
Two masks for a four-exposure or two-exposure 
set are advisable, however, as you can thus make 
larger pictures. 

Bear in mind that the masks, in use, are in 
front of the plateholders and a considerable 
distance in front of the plate (about ;°;’’), hence 
the image will be a trifle larger than the open- 
ing; so in making your design allow liberal space 
between the openings (about ;°;’’) and at the 
sides and ends. One-eighth inch space below the 
center line will leave a space of }’’ between the 
two rows of images on the negatives when the 
masks are reversed —a very liberal allowance. 


3/7 


Leave at least ?”’ at right of right-hand opening 


FIGURE 2 FIGURE 3 


(A-1) so that your mask will be wide enough to 
permit handling without injury. All of these 
measurements have to do with a 5 x 7 set for a 
Portrait-Film Holder. For a regular 5 x 7 plate- 
holder the openings in the masks can be made 
larger by extending down to within }’’ of the 
edge of the plate. It is well, however, not to 
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work too near the edges, so that if you have 
frilling it will not affect your images. 

Having made the design on plain paper, lay 
it over one piece of the black cardboard and, 
holding it firmly in place, take a pin and press 
the point through the points AAAA. Then, 
using these pin-points as markers on your black 
cardboard, draw the rectangle AAAA with a 
lead-pencil. In like manner lay off the rectangle 
BBBB on the second piece of cardboard and the 
rectangle CCCC on the third piece. Then lay 
your pattern away safely, and should you acci- 
dentally lose or injure one of your masks, you 
will not have to make your measurements all 
over again. The pattern should be made on stout 
paper. 

Now take up the cardboard AAAA. Lay it on 
a hard surface, a piece of zinc or glass or linoleum; 
then cut out the opening. Use a very sharp, thin 
knife or you will not get clean edges. In cutting 
openings of this kind, always work with the ruler 
on the outside of the opening (not over it), then 
if the knife slips it will not cut into the mask but 
into the rectangle which is being cut out. Having 
cut the opening AAAA, lay the mask before you 
horizontally, with the opening in the lower, 
right-hand corner and make a large figure 1 with 
white watercolor in the upper, right-hand corner. 
(The masks will aLways be used, whether hori- 
zontally or perpendicularly, with the working- 
number in the upper, right-hand corner.) Then 
turn the mask quarter-way around so that the 
opening AAAA is in the upper, right-hand corner, 
with the mask lying perpendicularly before you. 
Place a figure 5 in the upper, right-hand corner. 


Now, turning the mask over and laying it 
horizontally before you, with the opening in the 
upper, right-hand corner, place the figure 4 in 
the upper, right-hand corner. Then turn the mask 
quarter-way around with the opening in the 
upper, left-hand corner, and place the figure 6 in 
the upper, right-hand corner. 

To number mask BBBB, lay it horizontally 
with opening in lower center. Number upper, 
right-hand corner 2. Turn mask quarter-way 
around with opening at right-hand center. Num- 
ber upper, right-hand corner 3. Turn mask over 
with opening in wpper center. Number upper, 
right-hand corner 5. Turn mask quarter-way 
around with opening in center of left-hand side. 
Number upper, right-hand corner 4. 

To number mask CCCC, lay it horizontally 
with opening in lower, left-hand corner. Number 
upper, right-hand corner 3. Turn mask quarter- 
way around with opening in lower, right-hand 
corner. Number upper, right-hand corner 1. 
Turn mask over. Lay it horizontally with open- 
ing in upper, left-hand corner. Number upper, 
right-hand corner 6. Turn mask quarter-way 
around with opening in lower, left-hand corner. 
Number upper, right-hand corner 2. 

Figures 2 and 8 will help you in the numbering. 
With this arrangement of numbers, and making 
the exposures accordingly, when you make a 
proof or print from your negative you will find 
the first image, No. 1, in the upper, left-hand 
corner, where it should be, and the others will 
follow in order. And now to show the direct ap- 
plication of the masks. 

(To be concluded) 





A NEMAHBIN LANDSCAPE 
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“NOW IF I WAS PRESIDENT —” 
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EDITORIAL 








Photographs of Purely Personal 
Interest 





T pains the discriminating editor of a high- 

class publication when obliged to reject por- 
traits of persons in private life, on account of their 
lack of popular or general interest, because he 
cannot agree with the senders in their opinion 
that the pictures are quite extraordinary. The 
contributor of a picture that interests only the 
members of the family and a few intimate friends, 
but is devoid of artistic and technical merit, 
rarely understands why such a picture cannot win 
the attention of the general public. The Editor 
frequently receives photographs of a recent baby 
that created a stir in the family and, maybe, in 
the neighborhood by its physical beauty or un- 
common intelligence; but, being impromptu snap- 
shots where no attempt has been made to re- 
move or subdue pictorially objectionable acces- 
sories, these pictures usually have little or no ar- 
tistic merit. They are mere records of fact; yet 
from their sentiment and association they may 
mean more to the parents than if they were works 
of art. This personal interest also characterizes 
mediocre photographs of incidents in a foreign 
journey which look commonplace to disinterested 
persons who, because of their lack of enthusiasm, 
are not necessarily devoid of all feeling or senti- 
ment. Unless photographs that have primarily a 
personal association are eminently artistic or 
technically important, they are not likely to re- 
ceive special consideration from the editor of an 
illustrated magazine. 








A Demand for Swiss Photographs 
AY. Eastern art-dealer, who for years has 


done a good business in the sale of photo- 
graphic enlargements of Swiss mountain-scenery, 
is at a loss to understand why our photographers 
are reluctant to meet the demand for American 
subjects of an equally artistic quality. Photo- 
graphs of American mountain-scenery, this 
picture-dealer declares, are mere technical rec- 
ords, whereas those of Swiss subjects are glorious, 
poetic interpretations. The truth is that the 
Swiss mountain-photographer approaches his 
task in a truly artistic spirit. He studies the 
mountain — be it the Jungfrau or the Matter- 
horn — in its various aspects of position, light 


and atmosphere, giving it a setting that shall 
emphasize its beauty and grandeur. In the en- 
largement, which is of generous dimensions — 
generally 42 x 60 inches — he expresses these 
essential qualities in an eminent degree, by 
reason of a suitable printing-medium and a 
depth and richness of tone. The admirer of one 
of these superb enlargements usually asks to see 
a similarly effective presentation of Pike’s Peak 
or Mount Tacoma, but the dealer is unable to 
comply. Surely, certain American mountain- 
peaks can match any in size and beauty in the 
Bernese Oberland; and if some enterprising art- 
publisher will take the trouble to procure ade- 
quate photographic enlargements of our great 
mountains — similar in artistic effect to well- 
known photographs of Niagara Falls, for in- 
stanee — he will find a ready market for them. 

The artistic beauty of these views of Niagara 
Falls was due to the fact that the photographer 
made his temporary home nearby and could ob- 
serve the wonderful spectacle each day, with spe- 
cial reference to the quality, strength and direc- 
tion of the light, the aspect of the sky, with its 
different cloud-formations, and the condition of 
the wind as it affected the rising mist. He was 
ever ready to reach for his camera to secure the 
coveted view before it changed. Only in this way 
can mountains be photographed at their best. 

In this connection it may be well to remark 
that the photographs of American scenery pub- 
lished in the popular magazines and in the daily 
press rarely convey an adequate idea of its true 
character. Even the photographic illustrations 
in the booklets issued by the publicity-depart- 
ments of our railways for the purpose of attracting 
visitors to the picturesque regions through which 
they pass are exceedingly tame and ineffective. 
They might as well be omitted, for all the good 
they will do. The author of the original photo- 
graphs was probably ill-equipped to do justice 
to the subjects, else he did not take sufficient 
pains. Many commercial photographers are apt 
to dwarf the grandeur of mountain-scenery by 
using short-focus lenses; by ignoring the principles 
of uphill or downhill perspective, or by including 
too much in the picture-space. A proper sense 
of proportion marks the well-ordered composition 
of a mountain-picture. To make the most of 
every camera-subject should be the aim of the 
serious photographer. 
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ADVANCED COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA, Monthly Competition 
383 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S. A. 





Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 

Second Prize: Value $5.00. 

Third Prize: Value $2.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer who advertises in PHoto-Era, or in 
books. If preferred, the winner of a first prize may have 
a solid silver cup, of artistic design, suitably engraved. 


Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to any cam- 
erist desiring to enter. 

g. As many prints as desired, in any medium except 
blue-print, may be entered, but they must represent the 
unaided work of the competitor from start to finish, and 
must be artistically mounted. Subjects which have 
appeared in other publications are not eligi- 
ble, nor may duplicate prints be sold, or en- 
tered in competition elsewhere, before Photo- 
Era awards are announced. Sepia-prints on 
rough paper are not suitable for reproduction, and such 
should be accompanied by smooth prints on P. O. P. 
or black-and-white paper having the same gradations 
and detail. 

8. Unsuccessful prints will not be returned unless re- 
turn-postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
fraction is sent with the data. 

4. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name, ad- 
dress, the title of the picture and the name and month of the 
competition. and should be accompanied by a letter, SENT 
SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of date, light, plate or 
film, make, type and focus of lens, stop used, exposure, 
developer and printing-process. Enclose return-postage in 
this letter. Data-blanks will be sent upon request. Be 
sure to state on the back of every print ex- 
actly for what competition it is intended. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoro-Era, unless otherwise re- 
quested by the contestant. If suitable, they will be 
published in PHoro-Era, full credit in each case being 
given to the maker. 

6. Competitors are requested not to send enlarge- 
ments greater in size than 8 x 10 or mounts larger than 
12 x 15, unless they are packed with double thicknesses of 
stiff corrugated board, not the flexible kind, or with thin 
wood-veneer. Large packages may be sent by express 
very cheaply and with indemnity against loss. 

7. The prints winning prizes or Honorable Mention 
in the twelve successive competitions of every year con- 
stitute a circulating collection which will be sent for 
public exhibition to camera-clubs, art-clubs and educa- 
tional institutions throughout the country. The only 
charge is prepayment of expressage to the next destina- 
tion on the route-list. This collection is every year of 
rare beauty and exceptional educational value. 


Quarterly Miscellaneous Competitions 


In order to extend the opportunities for participation 
by a larger number of our readers, and to broaden the 
scope of the entries, these will be a feature of 1917. 





Awards — Speed-Pictures 
Closed June 30, 1916 


First Prize: George Krause. 

Second Prize: Charles C. Smith. 

Third Prize: Franklin I. Jordan. 

Honorable Mention: Herbert Beardsley, Holmes I. 
Mettee, Chas. J. Neeson, Kenneth D. Smith, E. A. 
Waterman. 

Special commendation is due the following workers 
for meritorious prints: Ben C. Barnes, J. Bosshart, Jr., 
Alice F. Foster, Robert Karger, Max Kozlinka, Henry 
G. Krebs, T. W. Lindsell, F. R. Smalley, J. A. Whitecar. 


Subjects for Competition 


‘Figures in Landscape.” Closes August 31. 

‘* Animals in Landscape.” Closes September 30. 
**Marines.”” Closes October 31. 
“*Camp-Scenes.”” Closes November 30. 
**Flashlights.” Closes December 31. 

“The Spirit of Christmas.” Closes January 31. 
“*Miscellaneous.” Closes February 28. 

“The Spirit of Winter.” Closes March 31. 
‘*Home-Portraits.”’ Closes April 30. 
**Miscellaneous.” Closes May 31. 

“The Spirit of Spring.”’ Closes June 30. 





Photo-Era Prize-Cup 


In deference to the wishes of prize-winners, the Pub- 
lisher will give them the choice of photographic supplies 
to the full amount of the First Prize ($10.00), or a solid 
silver cup of artistic and original design, suitably in- 
scribed, as shown in the accompanying illustration. 


Treating Cuts on the Fingers 


PROFESSIONAL and amateur-workers, when using 
very strong photographic solutions, are often troubled 
with painful and aggravated cuts, bruises, hang-nails 
or burns. Wearing gloves helps some; but the best 
remedy is an application of flexible collodion, which is 
waterproof, chemically pure and heals quickly. 

A one-ounce bottle, with a long, round camel-hair 
brush fixed in the cork, costing only 15 cents, can be 
bought at any drug-store. It is well to avoid substitutes 
that contain only a few drops, evaporate quickly and 
cost relatively one hundred times as much. 
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A DANGEROUS CURVE 








GEORGE KRAUSE 


FIRST PRIZE — SPEED-PICTURES 


Marines — Advanced Competition 
Closes October 31, 1916 


ConsIDER the sea’s listless chime — 
Time’s self it is, made audible; 

The murmur of the earth’s own shell — 
. .«. » Since time was, 

This sound hath told the lapse of time. 

The mysterious charm of the sea — how it draws 
and holds us; ever changing — yet always the same, 
to artist and poet alike the symbol of infinity. How en- 
tirely beyond calculation the films and plates that are 
exposed each season in the effort to portray fittingly 
the ever-changing charms of “Old Ocean”— and 
how appallingly few the really satisfactory pictures 
obtained! 

It is very seldom that one sees a photograph of a 
marine subject that is of such a quality that one cares 
to hang it on the wall, or feels in viewing it the same 
thrill of emotion that is aroused by the scene itself. 
The artist of the brush has the advantage of color to 
aid him, yet few indeed are the really great portrayals 
of this difficult theme Life and motion and ever- 
changing color are so vital a part of the sea’s fascina- 
tion that, shorn of these, it fails of its chief charm; yet 
there is also a beauty of form in the breaking wave or 
curving shore, a play of light and shade over shimmer- 
ing surfaces, that even in monochrome enchant the eye 


and, with the aid of imagination, bring to mind all the 
life and color, the majesty and grandeur, the restless- 
ness and power, of the sea’s self. 

Winslow Homer is the man who has been the best 
student and painter of New England’s “stern and 
rock-bound coast,’ and among photographers Mr. 
James H. McCorkle has perhaps given us the best 
pictures of that section. Of all the photographers of 
the sea, however, the one who seems most successful 
in getting the very spirit of the stormy element into 
his pictures is the Englishman, Mr. F. J. Mortimer. 
In No. 71 of the Photo-Miniature may be found a won- 
derful series of pictures by Mr. Mortimer, among 
which are some of the finest things imaginable in serf- 
photography. “The Spirit of the Storm”’ is especially 
fine in lighting and composition. 

Mr. William Norrie is another successful artist in 
sea-photography, but his is more apt to be a quiet, 
peaceful ocean, bearing on its bosom the picturesque 
sails of the Scotch fishing-boats. Three of Mr. Norrie’s 
wonderful skies may be found in PHoto-Era. One in 
May, 1913, shows the satin sheen of the water under 
a heavily lowering sky; in lighter tones is the curving 
shore and beautifully clouded sky of the view in May, 
1915; while the sunset shown in August, 1913, is an- 
other subject, in very low tones, quite suggestive of 
moonlight. In July, 1911, are several of his character- 
istic views; among them a beautiful one including sev- 
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THE EMPIRE STATE EXPRESS 


SECOND PRIZE — SPEED-PICTURES 


eral fishing-craft, their dark sails reflected in an almost 
glassy sea. 

There is no easy path to the production of such 
surf-subjects as Mr. Mortimer gives us. His equip- 
ment consists of oilskins, a “‘sou-wester” and heavy 
hob-nailed sea-boots, with, when the occasion requires 
it, a rope around his waist held by a stalwart friend 
on shore. The camera must also be “waterproof’’ for 
work of this sort. One of the “box” variety with a 
reliable focusing-scale and a “before the lens” shutter 
is recommended by Mr. Mortimer as best for this sort 
of service. The folding camera, with its exposed metal- 
work and bellows, would be ruined in a short time by 
the flying spray, even should it escape the quite pos- 
sible drenching. The metal shutters are also imprac- 
ticable for such close work as this, and even when one 
keeps at a safe distance the extreme dampness and the 
salt “spin-drift’’ will soon work havoc unless great 

are is taken. If the shutter gets the least bit rusty or 

corroded its speed cannot be relied upon, and all sorts of 
troubles result from such inaccuracy. The roller-blind 
type of shutter has the advantage of working in front 
of the lens and so protecting it from the spray and con- 
densation. The focal-plane shutter is also excellent for 
such work; if this is used, however, the lens must be 
kept capped up to the moment of exposure, but — do 
not forget to remove the cap before exposing, and 
avoid subsequent disappointment. 

The apparent height of a wave is greatly increased 
by taking a position as low and as near as possible. 
One must be ready to retire with speed and alacrity 
the instant the exposure is made, however, and more 
or less of a drenching is inevitable if close work is at- 
tempted. One should study the wave-formation and 
observe the rhythm with which the larger waves ap- 
pear. Usually they seem to come in groups of three, at 
more or less regular intervals, and if one is on the look- 








CHARLES C. SMITH 


out they may be seen at some distance and made ready 
for. There is a strategic moment just as the wave curls 
over when it seems to pause for an instant before 
letting go its “great white avalanche of thunder”— 
then is the time to press the bulb. If taken somewhat 
against the light there is a clear translucence just as 
the feather of white begins to form which is a delight 
to the soul if it can be caught. 

When the waves dash into spray against the rocks 
the spectacle is an awe-inspiring one, but one most 
difficult to photograph with even a moderate degree of 
success. Unless the exposure is very short the moving 
mass of white becomes merely a blurred and meaning- 
less smear, of no beauty or life. If the time is shortened 
too much, however, the spray is “frozen” and looks 
like ice; or, as some one has described the results of 
underexposure on such subjects, like “waves of milk 
breaking over coal heaps.” 

The light at the shore is so much more actinic than 





it is inland that a much shorter exposure may be given 
and still produce a fully timed negative. Rather than 
shorten the time too much, however, it is better to cut 
down the working-aperture of the lens or use a light 
ray-screen. 

The best point of view is seldom obtained by point- 
ing the camera straight out to sea; a curving line of 
shore or a somewhat diagonal wave-line is preferable, 
giving more variety and a better composition. But 
the surf is not the only aspect of the ocean that is 
worthy of our effort, nor is it pictorial only in time of 
storm. Its quieter moods have also their characteristic 
charm. If a sail or two can be included they add in- 
terest and life to the view and break up any too ob- 
vious monotony of horizontal lines. A trim yacht 
leaning to the wind is a beautifully graceful thing, and 
a group of them skimming like white gulls over the 
water, or lying becalmed, their sails cutting dark against 
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COMING HIS WAY 


the luminous sky of evening, would make a fine study. 
The best view of a sailboat is seldom a broadside; more 
pleasing is a view from in front or from behind, showing 
the leaning masts, the parted water at prow or stern, 
giving more action and life to the whole. 

As in all outdoor-work the early morning-hours or 
the late afternoon give best results, when shadows are 
long and lights less glaring. Even more than in land- 
scape-work does the condition of the over-arching sky 
affect the coler and light and shade of the sea-view. 
Every floating cloud and every wandering breeze pro- 
duces a change in the appearance of the water, and in 
this work more than in any other phase of the photo- 
graphic field a quick eye and an instantaneous readi- 
ness of action is essential to success. A view which has 
been uninteresting, with a dead and dark appearance, 
may be transformed in a moment, by the parting of the 
clouds or the dying down of the wind, into a charming 
picture with a shimmering light on the water and re- 
flections of sails wavering over it. The charm may be 
lost again in another moment, and the camera that is 
always ready for quick action is the one that carries 
away the picture. 

The clear translucence of breaking waves is better 
shown when looking toward the light, and the sheen of 
still water is also brought out better by such a view- 
point. 

A moderately slow plate is better for marine-work 
than an over-rapid one, and in development one should 
work for a rather thin plate full of detail both in high- 
light and shadow. 

Extra care must be taken of the apparatus at the 
shore. After each day’s work all metal parts should be 
carefully cleaned and dried, and the lens itself wiped 
with great care, as particles of sand may have lodged 









































FRANKLIN I. JORDAN 


there, and unless carefully removed would cause 
scratches. Because of atmospheric conditions and 
liability of wetting with spray, if not by the waves 
themselves, the simpler the equipment the better, so it 
gives good sharp definition which will allow of en- 
largement when a satisfactory composition is secured. 
KATHERINE BINGHAM. 


The Pictures on Your Walls 


A RECENT issue of The Picture and Art Trade con- 
tains the following notice sent by a western picture- 
dealer to his customers: 

An AppEAL From THE OvuTRAGED 
PicTURES OF THE WorRLD 

But too many masterpieces are framed 
so inappropriately, nay, infamously, that 
they cry out to be released from their in- 
harmonious and unhappy environment. 

Hundreds of pictures hanging on walls 
are screaming lamentably, the test pro- 
ductions in many instances crying out the 
loudest. Right framing, of course, is the 
only remedy for the outraged shrieking 
picture. 

The above serves as a suggestion to secretaries of 
live camera-clubs to include in their next season’s 
program a lecture on framing by some art-dealer who 
is an authority on the subject. Fortunately, the framing 
of photographic prints offers no serious difficulty. They 
are usually framed close, without margins, in plain, 
dark, flat mouldings; or, unless the subject is a por- 
trait, with wide margins — showing the mount — in a 
dark, narrow moulding. There are several ways to 
make one’s own frames, if preferred. 
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THE GCGRUCIBLE 


A MONTHLY DIGEST OF PHOTOGRAPHIC FACTS 
With Reviews of Foreign Magazines, Progress and Investigation 
Edited by PHIL M. RILEY 





The Monochromatic View-Finder 


Cotor is a deceptive thing, and during those autumn 
days when all nature becomes a chromatic maze one is 
likely to be led astray by its allurements, for it must be 
remembered that unless one adopt Autochrome or 
Paget plates and confine the results to transparencies 
the finished work will be in monochrome and often dis- 
appointing, even untrue. Of course, the use of pan- 
chromatic plates and suitable light-filters will yield 
true color-values, but even this does not ensure ade- 
quate rendering of a picture which is chiefly dependent 
upon color. In any monochromatic art, photography 
or otherwise, the picture must have a fundamental 
structure of line as well as of chiaroscuro, irrespective 
of color. It is well, therefore, to disregard color entirely 
when selecting the view and the viewpoint, and to 
consider it only in connection with the light when de- 
termining the duration of exposure or in choosing the 
depth of the yellow filter, which alters somewhat the 
relative tone of certain objects according to color, and 
so may be utilized to regulate the chiaroscuro to a 
limited degree. There is on the market a direct-vision 
finder with a blue glass instead of a metal pointer sight. 
Looking through this obliterates color and so serves an 
artistic as well as a technical function. If the composi- 
tion satisfies the eye in line and chiaroscuro as seen in 
this finder it will do so likewise as seen in the negative 
and final print. 


Positive Blue-Prints from Positives 


Wuereas the ordinary blue-print process gives posi- 
tive prints from negatives, there is a modification of it, 
known as the Pellet process, from its inventor, which 
gives us positive prints from negatives, and so is often 
very useful for copying drawings, etc., where the lines 
are required dark on a light ground to allow the prints 
to be tinted. Like other blue-print processes it is one 
which can easily be worked by the amateur in all its 
stages, including the preparation and application of the 
sensitizer. 

To prepare this solution, an ounce of gum arabic is 
left to soak for a day or two in five ounces of cold 
water, and when dissolved the solution is carefully 
strained through a piece of muslin. The other solutions 
consist of half an ounce of iron perchloride in an ounce 
of water, and an ounce of iron ammonio-citrate in two 
ounces of water. One ounce of the gum solution is 
taken, and to it are added three drams of the citrate 
and two drams of the chloride solutions, which are then 
thoroughly mixed together, and should be applied to 
the paper forthwith. 

It is best to use a flat brush or a sponge for this 
purpose, working by artificial light. A little of the 
liquid is poured into a saucer, and the brush being 
dipped in it the paper is quickly coated by a series of 
parallel strokes, and is then turned through a right 
angle and strokes across the first are made until an 
even tint is secured. The quality of the paper used is 
not very material; it is surprising what good effects 
can be got on quite common papers. The only con- 
dition of importance seems to be that they shall be 
well sized, so as to keep the image on the surface. Dry- 
ing is done in the dark, and the paper should be printed 
as soon after drying as possible. 


Such paper is printed by daylight in the usual way, 
except that a positive is used instead of a negative. 
When printing is complete the details will be fully 
visible; but the image has to be developed. For this 
purpose it is brushed over with a solution of one ounce 
of potassium ferrocyanide in five ounces of water, 
which at once causes the details to stand out in a deep 
blue color. When they are fully out it is only necessary 
to place the prints in dilute hydrochloric acid, one 
ounce of strong acid to the pint of water, until the 
whites are quite clear, and then to remove the acid 
by means of a few changes of plain water. 

L. E. Farrineton, in Photography and Focus. 


Blackening Brass 


THERE is a considerable demand for a satisfactory 
chemical method of blackening brass, and since the 
most generally satisfactory method is probably that 
which utilizes copper carbonate dissolved in ammonia 
solution, the Laboratory has conducted a number of 
experiments on the best conditions for obtaining a good 
black deposit. 

It was found that in the preparation of the solution 
the most important points are the concentration of the 
ammonia employed and the preparation of the copper 
carbonate. 

The copper carbonate is precipitated by adding a 
hot filtered solution of sodium carbonate to a hot filtered 
solution of copper sulphate, and is then washed very 
thoroughly by decantation until test shows it to be free 
of copper and sulphates. This thorough washing is 
very essential. The copper carbonate can then be 
filtered by using an alundum filter dish and kept in 
the form of paste, though it is sometimes more con- 
venient to dry by heat and use the powder. Paper 
must not be used for filtering, because small threads 
may dissolve in the ammoniacal copper solution and 
affect the result. 

The brass to be blackened should be agitated in the 
solution at a temperature near 100° F. After blackening 
it should be rinsed off and either dried or baked. The 
most satisfactory solution will be found to be as 
follows: 


EEE OTE EEE 25 parts 
Dry copper carbonate................. 5 parts 
WR IIIs 68 os cmasie poewiece owe 100 parts 


The important part of this formula is the exact 
amount of ammonia used, and this will vary slightly 
with the nature of the brass; a considerable increase or 
decrease of the ammonia will prevent a good surface 
being obtained. Some of the copper carbonate will re- 
main in suspension since the ammonia will be insufficient 
to dissolve it all; the undissolved carbonate, however, 
will do no harm. Some advantage can be gained by 
adding substances such as gelatine, fish glue, gums, 
etc., to the bath, the most satisfactory addition being 
a small amount of fish glue; the addition of 3% of 
LePage’s Process fish glue to the above formula is a 
distinct advantage, and if the brass after treatment is 
stoved, a very good black finish can be obtained. The 
time of treatment in the bath with or without the fish 
glue will be from fifteen to thirty minutes to get a 
satisfactory black deposit—Dr. S. E. Suepparp, Re- 
search Laboratory of the Eastman Kodak Company. 
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BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA, Round Robin Guild Competition 
383 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S. A. 








Prizes 


First Prize: Value $5.00. 

Second Prize: Value $2.50. 

Third Prize: Value $1.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 

A certificate of award, printed on parchment paper, 
will be sent on request. 

Subject for each contest is ‘‘Miscellaneous’’; 
but only original prints are desired. 

Prizes, chosen by the winner, will be awarded in 
photographic materials sold by any dealer or manu- 
facturer who advertises in PHoro-Era, or in books. 


Rules 


1. This competition is open only to members of the 
Round Robin Guild. Membership, however, is free to 
all subscribers; also to regular purchasers of PHoro- 
Era on receipt of their name and address, for registra- 
tion, and that of their dealer. 

2. All Guild members are eligible in this competition 
provided they never have received a prize from Pxorto- 
Era other than in the Beginners’ Class. Any one who 
has received only Honorable Mention in the Phoro-ERa 
Advanced Competition still remains eligible in the 
Round Robin Guild Beginners’ Competition; but upon 
winning a prize in the Advanced Class, one cannot 
again participate in the Beginners’ Class. Of course, 
beginners are at liberty to enter the Advanced Class 
whenever they so desire. 

3. As many prints as desired, in any medium except 
blue-print, may be entered, but they must represent the 
unaided work of the competitor from start to finish, and 
must be artistically mounted. Subjects which have 
appeared in other publications are not eligi- 
ble, nor may duplicate prints be sold, or en- 
tered in competition elsewhere, before Photo- 
Era awards are announced. Sepia-prints on 
rough paper are not suitable for reproduction, and such 
should be accompanied by smooth prints on P. O. P. 
or black-and-white paper having the same gradations 
and detail. 

4. Unsuccessful prints will not be returned unless re- 
turn-postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
fraction is sent with the data. Criticism on request. 

5. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name, ad- 
dress, Guild-number, the title of the picture and the name 
and month of the competition, and should be accompanied 
by a letter, SENT SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of 
date, light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. Enclose 
return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks will be sent upon 
request. Be sure to state on the back of every 
print exactly for what contest it is intended. 

6. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoto-Era, unless otherwise 
requested by the contestant. If suitable, they will be 
published in PHoro-Era, full credit being given. 

7. Competitors are requested not to send enlarge- 
ments greater in size than 8 x 10 or mounts larger than 
12 x 15, unless they are packed with double thicknesses of 
stiff corrugated board, not the flexible kind, or with thin 
wood-veneer. Large packages may be sent by express 
very cheaply and with indemnity against loss. 


Awards — Beginners’ Contest 
Closed June 30, 1916 

First Prize: James Allan. 

Second Prize: M. C. Still. 

Third Prize: William J. Wilson. 

Honorable Mention: W. G. Adams, Margaret Ander- 
son, S. A. Chapman, J. Louis Cunningham, Emil H. 
Kopp, Jr., I. 5. Lovegrove, Guy E. Osborne, A. J. 
Voorhees, A. S. Workman. 

Special commendation is due the following workers 
for meritorious prints: H. A. Caum, Vincent Driscoll, 
Chas. A. Lowry, Louis R. Murray, Jacob Pudliner, Mrs. 
H. G. Reed, Walter G. Willis, Elizabeth B. Wotkyns. 


Why Every Beginner Should Compete 


THE trouble with most competitions is that they place 
the beginner at a disadvantage. If advanced workers 
be allowed to compete, beginners have little chance to 
win prizes, and so quickly lose interest after a few trials. 

There are two monthly competitions in which prints 
may be entered with prizes commensurate with the 
value of the subjects likely to be entered. They are: 
The Round Robin Guild Competition and the Pxoro- 
Era Competition. The former is the better one for a 
beginner to enter first, though he may, whenever it 
pleases him, participate in the latter. After having won 
a few prizes in the Beginners’ Class it is time to enter 
prints in the PuHoro-Era Competition for advanced 
workers. 

As soon as one has been awarded a prize in the PHoto- 
Era Competition, he may consider himself an advanced 
worker, so far as PHoto-Era records are concerned, and 
after that time, naturally, he will not care to be an- 
nounced as the winner of a prize in the Beginners’ Class, 
but will prefer always to compete in the PHoto-Era 
Competition for advanced workers. In accordance with 
this natural impulse, it has been made a rule by the 
Publisher that prize-winners in the Advanced Class 
may not compete in the Beginners’ Class. 

To measure skill with other beginners tends to main- 
tain interest in the competition every month. Compe- 
tent judges select the prize-winning prints, and if one 
does not find his among them there is a good reason. 
Sending a print which failed to the Guild Editor for 
criticism will disclose what it was, and if the error be 
technical rather than artistic, a request to the Guild 
Editor for suggestions how to avoid the trouble will 
bring forth expert information. The Round Robin Guild 
Departments, including those of personal counsel and 
criticism, form an endless chain of advice and assistance 
if members will connect the links. 


The Wanamaker Exhibition 

THE second competitive pictorial exhibition to be 
held by John Wanamaker, Philadelphia, November 1 
to 18, 1916, and advertised in our August issue, will 
admit, with all privileges, pictures that have won 
prizes or honorable-mention in PHoto-Era competi- 
tions. We are authorized to make this announcement 
for the benefit of successful participants in our monthly 
competitions. 

‘g 
Pictures should not need literary descriptions. 
— Alfred Stevens. 
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THE ROUND ROBIN GUILD 


An Association of Beginners in Photography 
Conducted by KATHERINE BINGHAM 












This association, conducted under the auspices of PHOTO-ERA, and of which PHOTO-ERA is the official organ, 


is intended primarily for the bencfit of beginners in photography. The aim of the association is to assts 





raphers by giving them information, advice and criticism in the Guild pages of PHOTO-ERA and by personal corre- 
spondence. Membership is free to subscribers and regular purchasers of the magazine sending name and address to 


PHOTO-ERA, The Round Robin Guild, 383 Boylston Street, Boston, U. S. A. 





Pictorialism for the Beginner 


PEoPLeE purchase cameras for various reasons. The 
majority of amateurs probably take up photography 
merely from a desire for individual mementos of outings 
and trips, snapshots of friends or other records of their 
doings and surroundings. Some are content to con- 
tinue with no desire for any further progress, while 
others, beginning in the same way, soon realize the pos- 
sibilities of the pastime and try to secure something 
more than mere records. 

To such, a word about pictorialism, so called, may 
not come amiss. It is hard to realize at first that any 
sort of view that looks attractive to the eye may not 
make a satisfactory picture. We cannot understand 
why it is that our more discriminating friend may 
travel for an entire afternoon with a heavy outfit and 
perhaps take only one picture, or even none at all, 
when to our minds hundreds of “pretty”’ pictures are 
on every hand. In the first place, we must learn that 
to make a “picture’’ there must be one central point 
of interest; one thing that stands out prominently as 
the subject of the print. A picture of a country-road 
with a brook flowing beside it and cattle feeding in the 
pasture beyond may be good to look at, but for pic- 
torial purposes it must be made use of for three differ- 
ent pictures — not all included in one. 

The chief interest of the picture should not be placed 
in the exact center of the print, but should be at one 
side or the other. About one-third of the way from 
one side is a good rule. In a road-picture, for instance, 
the main interest is apt to be the point where the 
road disappears. The lines of the road and the road- 
side-fences, bushes or trees, all converge toward this 
point, and if a glimpse of far hills, or other interest, is 
seen beyond, it increases the emphasis at that point. 
This vanishing-point, then, should be placed at one 
side of the center and also either above or below the 
middle. If there is a fine clouded sky and good trees 
the horizon may be placed low, whereas if the chief 
interest is in the curve of the road and the wayside- 
flowers it should be placed high. 

The question of proper focus is a vital one for artis- 
tic effect. If a small stop is used it will be found that 
everything is shown with equal clearness and defini- 
tion, and that is not the way they appear in nature. 
The effect of distance and atmosphere is to soften de- 
tail and cause objects to appear less distinct, and if a 
large opening is used and the focus set on the fore- 
ground there will be a gradual softening toward the 
distance, which more nearly represents the view as 
seen by the eye. 

In taking figures this is also applicable. The human 
eye is a wonderful piece of mechanism and shifts its 
focus so instantaneously that we have the impression 
that we see everything in sharp focus at once — but 
this is not the case. Look at your friend, who stands 
some ten feet away, and while still looking at him see 
how much detail you can see in the trees some fifty 





feet beyond him. If you shift your gaze to the trees 
the detail is there, but you cannot see it while looking 
at the nearer object. In taking a picture of the nearby 
object then the focus should be sharp on that object, 
but the background should be soft and indistinct, 
leaving no doubt as to the point in your picture at 
which you desire people to look. 

Another important thing to consider in the making 
of a picture is the direction and quality of the light. 
The amateur habit of always taking things in direct 
sunlight and invariably having the sun at one’s back 
must be ignored when it comes to making “pictures.” 
The worst possible light for making outdoor-portraits 
is sunlight, at least until one is sufficiently master of 
one’s technique to overcome the difficulties. A soft 
reflected light in the shadow of some building will 
give you sufficient illumination and do away with the 
almost inevitable scowl or squint induced by direct 
sunlight. And as for having the sun at one’s back — 
supposing you look carefully at the best work of some 
pictorialists among your acquaintances, and it would n’t 
be surprising if you were to select as the best things 
there the pictures that were taken almost or quite 
toward the source of light. The long shadows falling 
toward the camera, the line of light outlining nearby 
objects and the luminous effect of the whole give a 
charm and poetic feeling that would be entirely lack- 
ing in the same view taken with a full illumination 
from behind the camera. 

Simplicity is first, last and chief among the require- 
ments of the real picture. In composing your subject 
see how much can be left out rather than how much 
may be included. It is surprising how much difference 
in the composition a little change of position will 
make. It pays to take time to look the ground over 
thoroughly before making your exposure. There is 
always a best viewpoint — be sure you have found it 
before exposing your plate. 

The “masterpiece’’ of which one is deservedly proud 
is seldom an accident. One should be willing to give 
time and thought to getting everything as nearly at 
its best as possible. When a scene composes well but 
the light is not right, wait — or come again — ob- 
serve it in different lights, even at different seasons of 
the year, and when at last the best conditions are ob- 
tained take your picture, and it will doubtless be one of 
which you may justly be proud. 


Photographing the Baby 


Peruaps there is no one subject on which more good 
photographic material is wasted than “His Majesty 
the Baby.” He looks so adorable in his bath or playing 
about on the floor that his devoted family cannot 
resist the temptation to train the camera on him, and 
what a disappointment it is when the “finisher” sends 
back blank films with no baby visible. 

It is next to impossible to secure any results from 
indoor-snapshots. A common delusion is that if the 
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““WATCHFUL WAITING 


baby is placed in the sunlight a snapshot may be taken. 
The results are very spotty, to say the least, for the 
spots where the sun strikes are the only ones that take, 
producing an inky background with a ghostly hand or 
nose or ear the only visible indications of the figure. 

As the little people are such lively subjects it is 
seldom possible to give any length of time to the ex- 
posures, so some other means must be devised. If a 
light background can be had, part of the difficulties 
are obviated. A room with light walls is a great im- 
provement, for the light is reflected from all sides and 
the general illumination greatly increased in strength. 
When this is not available one must improvise a back- 
ground from a white cloth of some sort. Care must 
be taken to have it well pressed, so that no wrinkles 
will spoil the effect. It should be spread on the floor 
and then raised at the back and fastened securely to 
some support. 

If the sun shines into the room do not let it strike on 
the background or subject, but if by means of another 
white cloth or paper it can be reflected back into the 
face it may be a great help. Put the baby on the white 






















JAMES ALLAN 


floor-cloth, which should be placed near a window, and 
with the lens at its widest aperture and the distance 
accurately set even a snapshot should give results. If, 
however, the camera be one that gives various speeds, 
give at least 4 to 3 second, and if the light is not very 
strong the only safe way to do is to place the camera, 
of whatever type, on some firm support and set the 
shutter on B (bulb). Then, at the critical moment, 
press the bulb or lever, and hold it a second or so, being 
governed by the stillness of the subject, and then 
release. 

When available, however, a piazza or shaded corner 
outdoors will permit longer exposure and better re- 
sults, though even here an ordinary snapshot is not 
adequate. If the shutter allows } or } second exposure 
that should be sufficient, varying according to light- 
conditions. If this is not possible the bulb-exposure 
should be used, giving about as short an exposure as 
is possible by that method. Care should be taken to 
keep the background simple, and as light in tone as 
possible, as that allows shorter exposure and is more 
appropriate for the little people. 
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ANSWERS TO QUERIES 








Subscribers and regular readers wishing information 
upon any point in connection with their photographic 
work are invited to make use of this department. Address 
all inquiries to Correspondence Department, PHoro-Era, 
883 Boylston Street, Boston, U. S. A. If a personal reply 
is desired, a self-addressed, stamped envelope must be 
enclosed. 





R. S. P.— There are as you say many conflicting 
statements regarding the correct time of washing 
dryplates and films before drying. A considerable 
amount of investigation in this direction has been con- 
ducted by the Research Laboratory of the Eastman 
Kodak Company with the 
following results: (1) The 
rate of elimination of 
hypo depends very largely 
on the agitation given to 
the water, the rate being 
twice as rapid when the 
water is rapidly agitated 
as when stagnant. (2) The 
rate of elimination is 
practically independent of 
the temperature, no dif- 
ference being observed 
between measurements 
made at 65°, 70° and 80° 
F. (3) The elimination is 
very rapid under all cir- 
cumstances, the amount 
of hypo in the film being 
halved every two minutes 
if the film is left station- 
ary, and every one minute 
if rapid agitation is en- 
sured. Consequently, with 
complete agitation in an 
adequate supply of water, 
the film may be considered 
to be free of hypo in ten 
minutes, while if the agi- A 
tation is less complete, 
twenty minutes is still suf- 
ficient. Opinions to the 
contrary notwithstanding, hardening with chrome alum, 
ordinary alum or formalin has very little effect on 
the rate of elimination. 

O. L. B.— According to The British Paper Trade 
Journal the stock cf the best photographic paper 
consists of pure rag, which should be free of iron and 
have an ash content not exceeding four percent. The 
breaking-strength of good stock averages 2,400 inches, 
the strength being about 2.4 percent. The dilation on 
moistening should be small, while it is necessary that 
the paper have a uniform appearance both by trans- 
mitted and reflected light. Premature yellowing may 
be traced to the use of decomposed animal sizing, in- 
ferior stock or the action of iron in combination with 
resinic acid. 

J. S. C.— Whether 3} x 53 or 4x 5 is the better 
size camera is very largely a matter of personal 
opinion, although the nature of the subjects which it 
is used to portray and even the character of the coun- 
try, if landscape is the aim, have a distinct bearing. 
The criticism of distortion in postcard-size is unusual, 
and this may be seeming and not actual, due to an 
excess of foreground in some instances. Certainly a 
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63-inch lens ought not to cause any distortion on a 
53-inch film. 

Although 5 x 7 is very near the ideal proportions 
most favored by artists, 4 x 5 has ever been an exceed- 
ingly popular size; perhaps the most popular. The 
shape must suit the subject, however, and the owner 
of a 4.x 5 finds himself oftener trimming from the side, 
and of a postcard-camera from the end. The camera 
you mention will surely please you if you think it worth 
the monetary sacrifice to make the change. 

You are right in assuming that a 5 x 7 lens used on a 
4 x 5 plate would constitute a narrow-angle lens for 
that plate. The advantage lies in more nearly correct 
perspective, corresponding to what the eyes see with- 
out moving in their sockets. 

F. C. B.— The spots or streaks on your negative 
may be due to one of several causes, which perhaps you 
will recognize as they are alluded to. Such a regular 





M. C. STILL 


crop of spots of various irregular shapes in rather close 
formation over a considerable area are often due to 
stale developer. The stock-solutions may have de- 
teriorated with age, the mixed solution may have stood 
too long before use, or, as in an instance like this, where 
the negative in question is the only one of several de- 
veloped in the same developer, it may have been the 
last of too large a number to be developed. 

If, however, as you state, all of the plates were de- 
veloped at the same time, presumably in a tank, this 
regular unevenness or ripple formation resembling 
crocodile leather is probably due to failure to keep the 
solution of uniform density and somewhat in motion 
during development, by shaking the tank, stirring its 
contents or reversing a liquid-tight tank end for end 
at frequent intervals. Pyro, pyro-metol and metol- 
hydroquinone are the developers most likely to give 
offense in this respect. 

Incomplete fixing, the result of taking the plate 
from the bath too soon, or of a greatly exhausted or 
very cold bath, may be the cause. If the fault lies in 
fixing there will be brown stains eventually if not 
already. 
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PRINT-CRITICISM 








Address all prints for criticism, enclosing return-postage 
at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or fraction 
thereof, to Correspondence Department, Puoto-ERa, 
383 Boylston Street, Boston, U. S. A. Prints must bear 
the maker's name and address, and be accompanied by a 
letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, light, 
plate or film, stop used, exposure, developer and printing- 
process. 





Mrs. H. G. R.— Of your three prints “Fairy Tales” 
is the most pleasing and technically the best, although 
this lacks unity in that the girl is reading her book and 
the boy is looking into the camera. 

“The Magnolia Tree” also lacks unity; the child has 
been placed very near the edge of the print and is look- 
ing out of the composition rather than into it. 

“Posing” appears to be a flashlight, but in any case 
the plate suffers through too great contrast, partly, if 
not entirely, due to overdevelopment. The only satis- 
factory way to render whites by photography is with 
ample exposure and restrained development, usually 
short development with a considerably increased quan- 
tity of water or decreased quantity of reducer. 

D. V. S.— In “A Pan-American Work of Art” the 
background is unfortunate, as the architectural lines 
of the tower are confused with those of the statue, 
which, we believe, might have been photographed from 
another viewpoint to better advantage. 

“Goldfish” appears to be considerably underexposed, 
no doubt because of the movement of the fish, and the 
result is the decidedly unrealistic darkness of the 
draperies. 

E. L. A.— Of your three prints “The Frozen Stream” 
is generally most pleasing — the crispness of winter- 
sunlight and shadow being very well rendered. Could 
the tree-trunk which cuts across the upper left-hand 
corner have been avoided, the composition would have 
been much improved. 





“HIS COMPANIONS, INNOCENCE AND HEALTH, 
AND HIS BEST RICHES, IGNORANCE OF WEALTH 
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“The Cloud Over the Sun” is well named; it cer- 
tainly dominates the picture. Nevertheless a more 
pleasing result could be had by trimming this largest 
cloud entirely away and leaving a wide horizontal panel. 
Even then there would remain an excellent cloud- 
effect, occupying fully two-thirds of the picture-area, 
and the spacing of the whole composition would be 
improved. 

“Winter Shadows” is excellent in its blue-black 
tone, but it seems to lack a center of interest. 

H. J. W.— Your subject “Japanese Water-Lilies”’ 
is a striking composition, well arranged, but the subject 
would have been far more convincing if the water in 
which they grow were apparent. 

“Autumn” appears to be enlarged, with a loss of de- 
tail and gradacion, the nearest tree being decidedly out 
of focus and the effect of the light exceedingly peculiar. 
Two prominent trees when of almost equal importance 
might be expected to frame a distant vista of consider- 
able interest, but as this is wanting the subject lacks 
unity. 

L. E. H.— “The Path o’ Dreams”’ is distinctly 
pleasing in its sunlight falling upon a little rustic bridge 
in the middle-distance, and had the foreground at the 
lower left-hand corner been defined a little more clearly 
the result would have been greatly improved. 

A. S.— Trim away the image of the window, now 
the highest light in the print, from your child-study 
and the undivided attention of the observer will be 
focused upon the figure. 

€. M. DeB.— In “The Graduate” you have a por- 
trait which must be pleasing to the sitter and her 
friends, although we are inclined to criticize the hair- 
ribbons, now forming the highest light in the subject, 
which we believe should be reserved for the face. 

A. A. C.— “Fleur de Lis”’ is a little lacking in defi- 
nition and distinctness. The best way to improve it 
would be to lower the tone in the distant sky in the 
trees so as to concentrate interest upon the figure. 

J. E. L.— Enlargement is necessary to make the 
most of such a subject as “Spring-Landscape,” which 
impresses us as being decidedly a winter-landscape, 
with snow on the ground and no foliage. 
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Photo-Era Exposure-Guide 





Calculated to give Full Shadow-Detail, at Sea-Level, 42° N. Lat. 


For altitudes up to 5000 feet no change need be made. 
From 8000 to 12000 feet use 14 of the exposure in the table. 


in the table. 


From 5000 to 8000 feet take 34 of the time 





Exposure for average landscapes with light foreground, river-scenes, light-colored buildings, monuments, snow- 


scenes with trees in foreground. 
the tables on the opposite page. 


For use with Class 1 plates, stop F/8, or U.S. 4. 


For other plates, or stops, see 





*These figures must be increased up 
to five timesif the light is in- 
clined to be yellow or red. 
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The exposures given are approximately correct, provided the shutter-speeds are accurately marked. In case the 
results are not just what you want, use the tables merely as a basis and increase or decrease the exposure to fit the 
conditions. Whenever possible keep the shutter-speed uniform and vary the amount of light when necessary by 
changing the stop. Focal-plane shutters require only one-third of the exposures stated above. 


SUBJECTS. 


number given for the class of subject. 
1/8 Studies of sky and white clouds. 


1/4 Open views of sea and sky; very 
distant landscapes; studies of rather 
heavy clouds; sunset- and  sunrise- 
studies. 


1/2 Open landscapes without fore- 
ground; open beach, harbor- and 
shipping-scenes ; yachts under sail ; very 
light-colored objects; studies of dark 
clouds; snow-scenes with no dark ob- 
jects ; most telephoto-subjects outdoors ; 
wooded hills not far distant from lens. 


2 Landscapes with medium fore- 
ground ; landscapes in fog or mist ; 
buildings showing both sunny and shady 
sides; well-lighted street-scenes; per- 


PLATES. 


For other subjects, multiply the exposure for an average landscape by the 


sons, animals and moving objects at least 
thirty feet away from the camera. 

4 Landscapes with heavy fore- 
ground ; buildings or trees occupying 
most of the picture; brook-scenes with 
heavy foliage ; shipping about the docks ; 
red-brick buildings and other dark ob- 
jects ; groups outdoors in the shade. 

8 Portraits outdoors in the shade; 
very dark near objects, particularly 
when the image of the object nearly fills 
the plate and full shadow-detail is re- 


quired. 
16 Badly-lighted river-banks, ravines, 
to glades and under the trees. Wood- 


48 interiors not open to the sky. 
Average indoor-portraits in a 
well-lighted room, light surroundings. 


When plates other than those in Class I are used, the exposure indicated above 


must be multiplied by the number given at the head of the class of plates. 
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For Perpetual Reference 














For other stops multiply by the number 
in the third column 


Example 


The factors that determine correct exposure are, first, 
the strength of light; second, the amount of light and 

















Class 1/3, P. E. 156, Wy. 350, Wa. 
Ilford Monarch 

Lumiére Sigma 

Marion Record 

Seed Graflex 

Wellington Extreme 


Class 1/2, P. E. 128, Wy. 250, Wa. 
Ansco Speedex Film 

Barnet Super-Speed Ortho. 
Central Special 

Cramer Crown 

Eastman Speed-Film 

Hammer Special Ex. Fast 
Imperial Flashlight 

Seed Gilt Edge 30 

Wellington "Xtra Speedy 


Class 3/4, P. E. 120, Wy. 200, Wa. 
Barnet Red Seal 

Cramer Instantaneous Iso. 
Defender Vulcan 

Ensign Film 

Hammer Extra Fast, B. L. 

Ilford Zenith 

Imperial Special Sensitive 

Paget Extra Special Rapid 

Paget Ortho. Extra Special Rapid 


Class 1, P. E. 111, Wy. 180, Wa. 
American 

Ansco Film, N. C. 

Atlas Roll-Film 

Barnet Extra Rapid 

Barnet Ortho. Extra Rapid 
Central Comet 

Imperial Non-Filter 


Imperial Ortho. Special Sensitive 
Kodak N. C. Film 

Kodoid 

Lumiére Film and Blue Label 
Marion P. S. 

Premo Film-Pack 

Seed Gilt Edge 27 

Standard Imperial Portrait 
Standard Polychrome 
Stanley Regular 

Vulcan Film 

Wellington Anti-Screen 
Wellington Film 

Wellington Speedy 
Wellington Iso. Speedy 

W. & W. Panchromatic 


Class 1 1/4, P. E. 90, Wy. 180, Wa. 


Cramer Banner X 

Cramer Isonon 

Cramer Spectrum 

Defender Ortho. 

Defender Ortho., N.-H. 
Eastman Extra Rapid 
Hammer Extra Fast Ortho. 
Hammer Non-Halation 
Hammer Non-Halation Ortho. 
Seed 26x 

Seed C. Ortho. 

Seed L. Ortho. 

Seed Non-Halation 

Seed Non-Halation Ortho. 
Standard Extra 

Standard Orthonon 


Class 11/2, P. E. 84, Wy. 160, Wa. 


Cramer Anchor 


SeEG dark in the subject; third, speed of plate or film; fourth, 
Be Py & U.S. 1 F/4 xX 1/4 the size of diaphragm used. 
Cun BD To photograph an average landscape with light fore- 
2°. U.S. 2 F/5.6 xX 1/2 ground, in Feb., 2 to 3 p.m., bright sunshine, with plate 
23 o3 from Class 1, R. R. Lens, stop F/8 (or U. S. 4). In the 
= ot a ne U. S. 2.4 F/6.3 x 5/8 table look for “Hour,” and under the column headed 
SERS “Bright Sunshine,” note time of exposure, 1/16 second. 
a* 7c 2 U. S. 3 F/7 xX 3/4 If a smaller stop is used, for instance, F/16, then to 
825 calculate time of exposure multiply the average time 
ESS = U.S. 8 F/11 x2 given for the F/8 stop by the number in the third column 
Soy <2 of the table for other stops, opposite the diaphragm 
4 one U. S. 16 F/16 x4 chosen. The number opposite F/16 is 4. Multiply 
435 = 1/16 X4=1/4. Hence, the exposure will be 1/4 second. 
eee 2 U. S. 32 F/22 xs For other plates consult the table of plate-speeds. If 
. BOs a plate from Class 1/2 be used, multiply the time given 
Aone U. S. 64 F/32 xX 16 for average exposure, F'/8 Class 1, by the number of the 

Soy class. 1/16X1/2=1/32. Hence, the exposure will be 

1/32 second. 
Speeds of Plates on the.American Market 
Class-Numbers. No. 1, Photo-Era. No. 2, Wynne. No. 3, Watkins 


Lumiére Ortho. A 
Lumiére Ortho. B 


Class 2, P. E. 78, Wy. 120, Wa. 
Cramer Medium Iso. 

Ilford Rapid Chromatic 

Ilford Special Rapid 

Imperial Special Rapid 
Lumiére Panchro. C 


Class 3, P. E. 64, Wy. 90, Wa. 
Barnet Medium 

Barnet Ortho. Medium 
Cramer Trichromatic 
Hammer Fast 

Ilford Chromatic 

Ilford Empress 

Seed 23 

Stanley Commercial 
Wellington Landscape 


Class 5, P. E. 56, Wy. 60, Wa. 
Cramer Commercial 

Hammer Slow 

Hammer Slow Ortho. 
Wellington Ortho. Process 

W. & W. Process Panchromatic 


Class 8, P. E. 39, Wy. 30, Wa. 
Cramer Contrast 

Cramer Slow Iso. 

Cramer Slow Iso. Non-Halation 
Ilford Halftone 

Ilford Ordinary 

Seed Process 


Class 100, P. E. 11, Wy. 3, Wa. 
Lumiére Autochrome 























































OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 





Our cover-picture this month, and repeated on page 
115, is a subject characteristic not only of Holland, 
but of many sections in this country, particularly in 
the state of Rhode Island, which is largely open to 
tidewater and favored by strong winds. The current 
version of this theme is a pictorial masterpiece of the 
Chicago Salon of 1903, and nothing so fine of a similar 
character has graced the walls of an American Salon 
of recent years. Mr. Blaine chose an extremely appro- 
priate and picturesque setting for his windmill — 
typical scenery and weather-conditions. The sky, 
filled with hurrying clouds, forms an ideal background 
for the huge grinding-machine. The composition and 
treatment are all that can be desired. No data. 

Although intended merely to illustrate a point in 
his account of a commercial photographer’s daily work, 
the picture of a young woman at the forge — frontis- 
piece — has a degree of pictorial interest. When one 
remembers that interiors of workshops, laboratories and 
kitchens were favorite themes of the old Dutch paint- 
ers, it is somewhat strange they do not seem to tempt 
the photographer’s pictorial skill. One reason for this 
probably is the multitudinous and miscellaneous detail 
that usually characterizes subjects of this character. 
But these scattered objects are less objectionable when 
they reflect the minimum of light; besides, the place 
would not be less typical if some of the more distracting 
objects were removed temporarily. “At the Well,” 
pictured so successfully by Joseph B. Kahill in August 
Puoto-Era, is a good example of the artistic treat- 
ment of such prosaic themes, and where, ordinarily, 
kitchen-utensils are left carelessly about. Their pres- 
ence annoys no one, to be sure, except the critical eye 
of the artist, who disposes of them as his judgment 
shall dictate. Thus, in Mr. Walter’s picture, there is 
nothing to disturb the general character of the place, 
and the interest is confined to the fire and the comely 
assistant. This picture, as well as the three others of 
this series, exemplifies the faultless skill and taste of 
the versatile Mr. Walter. 

The school-group, page 106, demonstrates conclu- 
sively that an ample exposure of a subject that is 
marked by extremes of contrast is eminently desirable. 
One needs only to note that every face, dress and gown, 
as well as the ivy-covered building forming the back- 
ground, has its true color-value. 

William S. Davis, being a professional painter as well 
as a photo-pictorialist, can always be relied upon to 
supply material of practical value to the student in 
pictorial photography. His dissertation on bridges is 
one of his most creditable efforts, and each illustration 
is an admirable example of pictorial and individually 
consistent interpretation. Each picture represents’ a 
type, and the series virtually exhausts the subject. 
Other kinds of bridge-structures will be found in PHoro- 
Era for December, 1912, when bridges formed the sub- 
ject of one of the most successful PHoto-Era competi- 
tions ever held. Data: “The Bowing Arch,” page 108; 
August, 3.45 p.m.; cloudy light; stop, F/8; 7}9 second; 
Inst. Iso. 

“Steel-Lace,” page 108; August, 6.45 A.M.; gray 
light; taken from a passing steamer; Ilex lens; stop, 
F/6.3; yhg second; Wellington Anti-Screen; clouds 
added from separate negative. 





“The Little Foot-Bridge,” page 109; on a cloudy 
winter day, 4.15 p.M.; rear-combination of an Ilex anas- 
tigmat, and wide-open (stop, F/10, effective); 10-inch 
focus; 8-time ray-filter; 4 x 5 Roebuck D. C. Ortho 
plate. 

“The Bridge-Tower,” page 110; August, 1915, 
10.40 A.m.; single achromatic lens; stop, F/11; ¢y sec- 
ond; Cramer Inst. Iso; print, enlarged from portion of 
negative. 

“Under Construction,” page 111; August, 1915, 
6.30 a.m.; gray light; taken from a passing steamer; 
Ilex lens; stop, F/6.3; zhy second; Wellington Anti- 
Screen plate; clouds added from separate negative. 

“High Bridge, New York,” page 112; summer, about 
3 p.m.; dull gray light; Ilex Anastigmat; stop, F/&; +45 
second; Cramer Inst. Iso; clouds from another negative. 

“A Park Vista,” page 112; summer, 1.20 p.m ; Tlex 
lens, at F/6.3; 3 second; Cramer Inst. Iso. A subject of 
this kind is rendered best by the use of a double-coated 
non-halation plate and a rather deep ray-filter, owing to 
the long scale of tones presented; but not having such 
a combination with him when the subject was located, 
Mr. Davis had to do the best he could with the materials 
at hand. 

It is not often that a waterfall against such a some- 
what trying setting as dark foliage is so well rendered 
as the Helen Hunt Falls, page 114. The usually opaque 
black masses are absent here, and the interest of the 
falls is centered upon the descending waters and the 
adjacent rocks, without a shock. The little foot-bridge, 
in the foreground, is a characteristic feature of the 
scene, and adds to rather than detracts from the main 
interest. Lovers of “Ramona” doubtless have an 
affectionate regard for the author, Helen Hunt Jackson, 
who lies buried on the top of Cheyenne Mountain, Colo- 
rado. The beautiful waterfall, named in her honor, is 
situated in the North Cheyenne Caiion, near Colorado 
Springs. Data: August, 1915, 6 p.m.; } second; Stanley 
Commercial; glycin; print, Azo E. Hard; hydro-metol. 

One of the most interesting forms of entertainment 
that has been offered in these pages is the comical ar- 
rangements of prepared grasshoppers as explained and 
illustrated by Lehman Wendell, pages 116 to 122. The 
unconscious insects are as pliable in the hands of the 
artist as the painter’s lay-figures, and, as Mr. Wendell 
states, the variety of poses and groupings is unlimited. 
Puoto-Era readers owe a debt to Mr. Wendell for 
having disclosed the secret of his procedure, thereby 
making it possible for any camera-user to entertain 
himself in a similar way, although it does not follow 
that he can practise the method commercially or for 
profit. As I understand, each of Mr. Wendell’s arrange- 
ments is copyrighted, and so is his method. 

Through the courtesy of W. H. Rabe, we again pre- 
sent one of his rare pictorial souvenirs of the San Fran- 
cisco Exposition of 1915. This same subject has in- 
vited the ability of many a visiting camerist; and 
although in not a few instances this beautiful fountain 
has been depicted with adequate skill by photographic 
experts, it has not been interpreted so felicitously as by 
Mr. Rabe, several of whose Exposition pictures have 
been published in PHoto-Era, and have been deservedly 
admired. Data: the same as have been already given in 
these pages. 
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Mr. Langland’s landscape, page 125, is of the deco- 
rative kind, and very pleasing. Here the principles of 
composition do not prevail, hence the artist is free to 
follow his fancy, and in defiance of criticism unless he 
violate the rules of good taste or craftsmanship. Data: 
June 25, 10 a.m.; bright light; 3} x 53 Premo Film-Piate 
camera; Zeiss-Kodak lens; 6-inch focus; stop, F/6.3; 
$-time color-screen; ;'s second; film-pack; pyro, in 
tank; Cyko contact-print 

Take away our humorists and life would be dull, in- 
deed! W. R. Bradford, whose versatile gifts have been 
praised in this department more than once, comes to 
us, very personally, this time for it is his very self, por- 
trayed in the character of the village politician, holding 
forth on some political topic, at the post-office or the 
corner-grocery. He is criticizing the administration for 
failing to deliver PHoro-Era to every subscriber in the 
United States the day after it has been published. He 
does not believe in long delays in forwarding such an 
important publication. Or, maybe, he is discussing with 
his hearers the question of one-cent postage, in which 
he is a firm believer. The picture is remarkable from 
the fact that it is a clever bit of photography — the 
pose, lighting and definition being highly meritorious, 
and, in the making of it, Mr. Bradford had no assist- 
ance. Data: 4 x 5 Cycle Graphic camera; 5-inch Cooke 
lens; stop, F/5.6; electrical flashlamp; 5 grains flash- 
powder; W. & W. Panchromatic plate; pyro-acetone, 
in tank; enlarged on Instanto Matte; self-posed; shutter 
and flash operated by foot on bulb. 


Advanced Competition 


THE contest of prints in which the element of speed 
should be depicted yielded a goodly number of success- 
ful efforts. Nevertheless, not a few entrants interpreted 
speed as merely quick motion, such as slow dancing, 
children at play, ete. 

Many of these were interesting as to subject and 
workmanship, but they failed to convey the idea of 
great rapidity of motion, such as shown in diving, 
horse-racing and automobiling. The efforts of those 
camerists is appreciated deeply, and I regret that the 
subject was not fully grasped by these earnest and 
painstaking workers. But though these contributions 
to this somewhat taxing competition failed of official 
recognition, they will answer other, and, perhaps, more 
important ends, for some of the entries were manifest 
records of exceedingly interesting events in social and 
sporting life. 

As Puoro-Era readers have already discovered, 
George Krause understands the art of picture-making. 
His artistic nature asserts itself every time he takes 
his camera in hand, for it means that the result will 
justify the expectations of his friends. Whether by in- 
tention or by training — this genial picture-maker is 
as unknown to me as hundreds of other worthy con- 
tributors — Mr. Krause treats his pictorial themes 
with an artistic precision that is as refreshing as it is 
rare. This characteristic is evident in his prize-picture, 
“A Dangerous Curve,” page 129. How judiciously the 
moment was chosen to arrest the hurrying machine! 
Note,the happy placement of the group of onlookers, 
and the admirable proportions of the entire pictorial 
plan. The artist chose this locality because it offered a 
plain and effective setting for a far more impressive 
theme than the conventional view that includes scurry- 
ing contestants amid great clouds of dust, a vast con- 
course of spectators, long stretches of road and fences 
and other concomitants. Data: June, 1916, 4 P.M.; 
2} x 33 Ica Bébé camera; Zeiss Tessar Ic; stop, F/4.5; 
39 second; Seed’s Non-Hal. Ortho; print on Enlarging- 
Cyko; developed with M. Q. tubes. 


A speeding passenger-train is a threadbare subject, I 
confess; but the effort of Charles C. Smith, presented 
on page 130, was so exceptionally meritorious that the 
jury overlooked the lack of novelty. The perspective 
of the locomotive and the line of cars is quite admirable, 
as is the spacing of the whole. Data: June 14, 1913; 
diffused light; Eastman Speed Film; 8}-inch Goerz 
Dagor; stop, F/6.8; z}y second; pyro in film-tank; 
print on Enlarging-Cyko; developed with hydro-metol. 
The engineer in the cab of the engine shown in this 
photograph has just retired after fifty-four years of 
service, having run the New York Central’s fastest 
trains without an accident or hurting a single person. 
He informed Mr. Smith that he was going about sixty- 
five miles per hour when this picture was made. This is 
Mr. Smith’s first picture with a 34 Graflex camera. 

The humor of Mr. Jordan’s photograph is convincing 
and contagious, and is augmented by the thought that 
“Watchful Waiting,” or “The Worst is yet to come,” 
suggest themselves as fitting titles, in case the artist’s 
inventive faculty failed him. The element of realism, 
as it concerns the canine’s exhalation and the ejected 
supply of water, is presented forcibly, and, what is also 
pleasingly true, nothing has been neglected in this 
camera-stunt that would call for an apology, as is often 
the case in snapshots. Data: July, noon: full sun; 5-inch 
Sylvai lens; stop, F/6.8; g}y second; Cramer Inst. Iso; 
pyro in tank; enlarged on Wellington Cream Crayon. 


Beginners’ Competition 


Tue charming genre, page 135, is considerably in 
advance of anything James Allan has done photo- 
graphically. His efforts, heretofore, have been only 
partly successful, one second prize and two third prizes, 
in the Round Robin Guild competitions, having been 
accorded them. This time he captures the first prize. 
“Watchful Waiting” breathes the spirit of genuine 
spontaneity, and, unlike many similar compositions, it 
betrays no elaborate preparation, nor a personal inter- 
est in the photographer’s activity. The picture is ad- 
mirable in its component parts, the trusting child form- 
ing an excellent foil to the dangerous-looking, though 
muzzled, bull-terrier, though the latter may have acted 
in the character of a protector. The fact that the child 
is clothed in black from head to foot, thus taking its 
place in a picture that spells harmony and unity, is also 
worthy of notice. Data: March, 1914, 10.30 a.m.; 
bright; 4 x 5 Reflex camera; 7-inch Goerz Celor; stop 
U.S. 4; xs second; Hydra plate: Duratol, tray-develop- 
ment; enlarged print on Montauk Bromide. 

The river-view, page 136, is very engaging, showing 
the camerist’s appreciation of attractive picture- 
material and taste in composition. Unfortunately, like 
many of his fellow-workers in a similar situation, Mr. 
Still was confronted with the perfectly natural condi- 
tion of a reflected sky, which, in photography, is not 
always easy to deal with. To subdue it — as can easily 
be done in the first development or by a local reduction 
— is not desirable, unless the corresponding part of the 
sky is dark enough to warrant such a procedure. One 
way is to mask it, or to break it up by means of nearby 
bushes, reeds or grasses, provided the light come from 
the opposite side. Numerous illustrations of this expe- 
dient to provide an unobtrusive and helpful foreground 
may be found in back numbers of PHotro-Era. A less 
important matter is the slightly tilted water-line; but 
this is corrected easily by trimming the print. Data: 
June, 3.30 p.m.; semi-bright light; 5 x 7 Premo: 83-inch 
B. & L. R. R. lens; stop, U. S. 8; } second; Eastman 
Portrait-Film; pyro-acetone, Cramer formula; Cyko 
print; hydro-metol; 12 seconds; Welsbach light. 

(Continued on page 152) 
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ON THE GROUND-GLASS 
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The Imported Camera 


A WELL-KNOWN amateur was showing to a group of 
friends in Chicago, recently, an up-to-date 4 x 5 Reflex 
vamera of English make which he had just received 
from London. He explained its various adjustments 
and the little difficulty he had to procure such a fine 
model at a bargain-price. But he was reticent about 
one thing, viz., the actual cost of the complete camera. 
Determined to find out, however, a friend who had re- 
mained in the background during the demonstration 
now came forward and questioned the camera-owner, 
and the following dialogue ensued: 

“Might I ask a few pertinent questions, without 
being rude?” 

“Why, yes; fire away.” 

“What is the catalog-price of the outfit?” 

“Thirty-nine pounds sterling for camera and three 
double plateholders. The cash-price is thirty-four 
pounds. But these prices include no lens.” 

“That lens looks like a Zeiss anastigmat.” 

“Yes; it ’s an F/4.5 Ross-Zeiss Tessar 774; inch focus, 
listed at eight pounds, London; but fifteen percent is 
now added to the English and the American price, on 
account of the war.” 

‘Pardon? — Yes; it came fitted to the camera.” 

“And you bought it, camera and all, only slightly 
used, from a dealer?” 

“Yes; a friend ferreted it out for me.” 

“What did the expressage amount to, from London 
to Chicago?” 

“About eight dollars, I should say. As I remember, 
the foreign charges, including expressage, insurance 
and consular invoice, amounted to $13.50, and a United 
States revenue-stamp, fifty cents.” 

“And the import duty?” 

“Just twenty-five dollars.” 

“What is the rate?” 

“Fifteen percent on camera with lens. On the lens, 
if it comes separately, the rate is twenty-five percent; 
it used to be forty-five.” 

“Did you make your own custom-house entry?” 

“No; a custom-house broker did that for me. His 
charge was $3. I could have saved that easily if I could 
have spared the time.” 

“Were you long getting the outfit?” 

“Tt arrived about four weeks after I mailed the 
order.” 

“You ve got a swell outfit — no doubt about that!” 

“You re right. It’s a dandy bargain and suits me 
perfectly. I ’ve saved the price of the lens, alone.” 

“Thanks, awfully, old chap. I may try the same thing 
myself soon.” 

During the cross-examination the camera-owner had 
unwittingly disclosed the first cost of the outfit; for $25 
at fifteen percent duty, gives $167 — the amount all 
desired to know. Total cost, about $209. 


An Unsuspected Cause of Failures 


Quite a while ago a friend handed me a box con- 
taining a number of glass negatives that were totally 
black from overexposure, with the request to ascertain 
the cause. As my friend went to Japan, shortly after, 
taking his camera with him, the matter was forgotten; 


henge 


but on his return home, recently, it was revived. He 
brought back several hundred successful exposures, 
and about thirty failures just like those he had handed 
mea year ago. He thus had lost a number of interesting 
subjects and, naturally, was not overhappy. 

Although I had several theories regarding these mis- 
haps, I thought to facilitate the discovery of their 
origin by observing my friend operate his camera. I 
succeeded. The thing was simple enough. The shutter 
to his folding camera is an old-style automatic. For a 
prolonged exposure — set the lever at T. Press the 
bulb once, to open the shutter; a second time, to close 
it. But my friend, being a nervous and impulsive indi- 
vidual, and very precise in all he does, had the habit of 
pressing the bulb several times, in quick succession, 
apparently to make sure that the shutter was closed at 
the end of the exposure. As a result, his shutter would 
open and close, or close and open, according to the way 
he worked it, and, as it is quite apparent, it remained 
open a good many times! And thus the seeming mys- 
tery was solved. 


Returning Salon-Prints to Owners 


Tue art of packing merchandise with a view to safe 
transportation, regardless of distance — which German 
exporters know to perfection — still remains a sealed 
book to many American tradesmen. Not wishing to 
be outdone in this respect, committees in charge of 
photographic exhibits would do well to give this matter 
some thought, for certain secretaries have given cause 
to be remembered by the very careless manner in 
which they pack prints returned to contributors. 

The last Pittsburgh Salon, in particular, will not be 
remembered gratefully by exhibitors whose pictures 
were packed so badly, or rather not packed at all, that 
they reached their owners in a seriously damaged con- 
dition. I have seen two very valuable multiple gum- 
prints that were returned enclosed in an ordinary 
manila envelope backed by two pieces of spongy cor- 
rugated board. Being sent by mail, the two prints were 
literally broken in two, being completely ruined. The 
owner tells me that never again will he exhibit in an 
American Salon. 





Reversal of Pictorial Emphasis 


A MISTAKE that is neither common nor intentional — 
but is curious, nevertheless — is the reversal of the 
emphasis in a pictorial composition. Of the examples 
that come to mind — among the hundreds of photo- 
graphic subjects that the mail brings to these offices 
each month — is a picture of a waterfall. The exposure 
was made when the sunlight came from the side, throw- 
ing the mass of descending water into deep shadow, 
but brightly illuminating the rocky sides of the fall, 
when the reverse, with the light coming from the 
proper direction, would have been consistent and more 
pleasing. 

Another represented a figure standing in the ivy- 
fringed entrance of a summer-house. Whatever the 
cause, the former was blurred, all over, whereas the 
surroundings were uniformly sharp. Naturally, the 
opposite of this effect was what the camerist probably 
desired; but careless focusing or movement of the figure 
during the exposure marred the result. 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH 


Announcements and Reports of Club and Association Meetings, Exhibitions 
and Conventions are solicited for publication 









Thirty-Sixth Annual Convention 
Photographers’ Association of America 
Wigmore Coliseum, Cleveland, Ohio, July 24 to 28, 1916 


PHOTOGRAPHERS from almost every state, from Can- 
ada and Mexico, together with manufacturers and 
dealers, numbering over thirteen hundred, were in at- 
tendance at the thirty-sixth annual convention. “Look 
pleasant, please’? was the watchword, and certainly 
every one enjoyed himself to the limit on the good 
things provided by President Dozer and his able staff. 
Something was doing all the while. 

As a slight token of the esteem in which President 
Dozer is held, those in attendance presented him with 
a large silk American flag. A chest of silver and a por- 
trait of Mr. Dozer were given to Mrs. Dozer. Mr. Carl 
Ackerman, Mr. Juan C. Abel and Mr. Chas. L. Lewis 
made the presentations. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: Ryland 
W. Phillips, Philadelphia, president; Chas. L. Lewis, 
Toledo, first vice-president; Howard D. Beach, Buffalo, 
second vice-president; G. L. Hostetler, Des Moines, 
treasurer; John I. Hoffman, Washington, D. C., sec- 
retary. 

The secretary’s salary was raised to $2,400, if, in the 
opinion of the executive committee, the association can 
afford this. 

The selection of the next place of meeting, by reso- 
lution, was left to the executive committee. It is to be 
held some time in the latter part of September or early 
October, and as far away from Cleveland as the bound- 
aries established two years ago would admit. 

The program was published in the June issue. 





Demonstrations 


The demonstrations were unusually attractive and 
brought out many new things. Those who were 
selected to instruct their fellows did so cheerfully, and 
gave fully of their ripe experience. Edward H. Weston 
advocated using a small portable camera and then en- 
larging these negatives up to the size desired. Small 
cost of production, more natural and life-like pictures 
and portability were given as the desirable features. 
In his studio-work he used a spot-light to get cross- 
lighting effects with good results. Lightings were ar- 
ranged as usual, and the light from a Mazda, Blue 
Bulb, 100-watt lamp was used to direct the light from 
the back. The light was filtered through two thicknesses 
a of black mosquito netting. His “bread and butter” 
work is of the class that is unusual in most studios. 

The demonstrations by Pearl Grace Loehr were also 
out of the usual. She believed also in the portable 
‘~amera and the taking of the subjects in their own en- 
vironment. She showed herself very clever in posing 
children, and recommended that only fresh toys, strictly 
sanitary in character, be used. ‘‘No mother feels safe 
to have her darling handling the unclean.” A quiet 
manner and genuine love of children were given as 
prime requisites to success in photographing them. 

Geo. W. Harris proved himself a whirlwind under the 
light, and demonstrated that photographers, as a rule, 
take too much time with a model, thus destroying re- 
sponsiveness and character. He made ten different 
positions in less than that many minutes. He advocated 





using at least twelve plates on each model, and if that 
would not yield the right expressions, to use as many 
more. Orders will result only from proofs showing the 
real man or woman, and more is gained from studying 
the rejected proofs than from those which are accepted. 
He finds that a pose showing the hand in close prox- 
imity to the head invariably results in an order; that a 
person sitting on the edge of a chair is more graceful 
than one sitting farther back, and that the lap is shown 
in better perspective; also that the head should be as 
far as possible from the lap. 

Emme Gerhard favored “mental pictures’ — those 
showing mental activity and interest. She preferred 
poses out of the ordinary, those full of action and not 
stereotyped. An assistant was recommended whose 
duty it was to arrange the model, when necessary. The 
artist’s work was to keep the model interested and 
bring out responsive expressions. Miss Gerhard’s par- 
ticular line of work just now is what might be termed 
the tempest photography, showing the spirit of the 
wind by aid of woman’s loveliness. Much of Miss 
Gerhard’s work is made across from the light. One of 
her most valued hints was that photographers arrange 
with their florists to take all full-blown flowers that are 
of little value, yet when used as accessories in the 
studio make for better pictures and more cheerful sur- 
roundings. 

Chas. L. Lewis advocated arranging the model, when 
necessary. He preferred to do this himself. His creed 
is to play with the children; be gallant to the ladies; 
be strictly business-like with the business-man, and in 
love with old age. 

Clifford Norton’s demonstration of outdoor-photog- 
raphy, at the park, was both novel and profitable. It 
opened up a great avenue for thought for the por- 
traitist, and no doubt will start many a man on the 
road to better things and more prosperous times. His 
work is distinctive and exquisite in beauty of line and 
light. 

B. G. Heiser gave an able demonstration in com- 
mercial work, and showed how not to do it as well as 
how it should be done, and exhibited pictures illus- 
trating each class. Stop F/64 was recommended, and a 
lens of about 26-inch focal length was favored. Higgins’ 
waterproof black ink was used, sprayed by means of 
an air-brush, on cut glass and highly polished objects 
of this order. Putty and gold bronze were also recom- 
mended. He favored non-halation plates for great 
contrasts and color-sensitive plates for colored objects. 
A tent in which to place objects to be photographed 
was considered a great aid to perfection, allowing soft, 
uniform lighting and riddance of objectionable re- 
flections. 

The demonstrations of Walinger, Towles, Schneider, 
Moore, Townsend and Bill were full of meat for the 
thinking photographer, and along the lines previously 
outlined, principles being the same, methods only 
differing. 

Lectures 


“Personality in Business,” by Anderson Pace, Chi- 
cago, was much appreciated, in that it gave the true 
secret to success. He advised working through friend- 
ships for business rather than by direct, disinterested 
solicitation. Discouraged all premiums and ticket- 
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“*Premium-business leads to cut-throat com- 
petition.” “Coupons take the quality out of business 
and make the transaction a bribe.” ‘Too much 
standardization of prices not conducive to confidence, 
but price figured on cost of production plus a fair profit 
inspires confidence.” Soliciting business supposed to 
come through clubs and societies is questionable and 
unworthy of the decent photographer. In advertising, 
newspaper cards are of little value, it is personality 
that counts. Children are the photographer’s best asset, 
and motion-picture films of children at play one of the 
best stimulants for trade. Go to their homes and in- 
spire confidence by clean behavior. Keep close to cus- 
tomers, and take a genuine interest in them and their 
affairs, and thus hold trade. 

“The Photographer as a Business-Man,” by C. H. 
Claudy, brought out some gems as follows: “2 to 5 
percent of income should be spent on advertising;”’ 
“the cheapest man in town makes the poorest work;” 
“everything about you and your place is representa- 
tive of your business;”’ “copy department-store meth- 
ods in store-fixtures and advertising;’’ ‘“‘handle your 
product as you would valuables, and inspire respect;” 
“people value things just to that extent that value is 
placed on them;”’ ‘‘a successful sale is the termination 
of a series of steps leading to that sale, and any false 
step lessens the successful issue just that much;” 
“profits should be figured on selling-cost and not cost- 
price of the article; “‘discounting one’s bills, 2 percent 
ten days equals 72 percent per yeer, and one can afford 
to borrow of the banks at that rate;” “the money in 
business lies in repeat-sales and not in transient 
trade;”’ “it is good business always to deliver the pic- 
tures whether paid for or not;”’ ““most people want to 
pay their bills, and then most bills can be collected by 
law; anyway, pictures are valuable only to the one 
having them made;” “have customers call for work 
and do not deliver by carrier;”’ ““do not use the super- 
lative in advertising; big claims are not believed by 
the public;’’ “do not surround your business witb 
mystery;” ‘“‘be liberal;’’ “eliminate waste;” “‘use 
brain instead of brawn; “do not mix manufacturing 


business. 


and sales; have a business-person in the reception- 
room;” “the head of the business should be the busi- 
ness, and menial work should be left to cheap help.” 





CONVENTION-GROUP AT WIGMORE COLISEUM, JULY 26, 1916 


“Direct-by-Mail Advertising,” by Mr. Tim Thrift, 
was charted and divided into personal appeals as fol- 
lows: “Appeal to pride, matter of record, new parent- 
hood, present to relatives, consolation at loss, child to 
exchange, important occasion, happiness, retrospec- 
tion, duty to children, consolation, congratulation, 
commemorating occasion.” Personal letters were out- 
lined having these themes as their talking-point, and 
were sent, sealed and with two-cent stamp, either to 
the parent or addressed direct to the prospective 
patron. 

Illustrated Lecture, “Art-Principles as Applied to 
Photography,” by Edward Lake. This was a series of 
illustrations from paintings and photographs which was 
criticized from the standpoint of art. The make-up of 
a picture was ably pointed out, and consisted mainly of 
locating the focal center, placing center of interest 
above focal center, balancing around focal center and 
arranging lines or accessories below focal center so 
that one could travel around focal center and not jump 
from one point of interest to another; arrangement of 
interest in groups and setting off the picture by suit- 
able background. He urged photographers to make pic- 
tures of persons doing something, having just done 
something or just about to do something. 

Illustrated Lecture, ‘* Building a Business,” by W. H. 
Bass, was largely a charted schedule of costs, over- 
head-profit, etc., and taught one thing, that no man can 
truly conduct a paying business unless it is con- 
ducted on close business-lines. 

The Symposium and Query-Box, conducted by D. E. 
Alger, brought out the following: “Circular letters, sat- 
isfied customers, clean windows and place, neat sta- 
tionery and frequent change of samples of work are 
the best advertisements;”’ “best investments for pho- 
tographers are life-insurance, building and loan, and 
discounting one’s bills;”’ ‘in arranging for groups, it is 
best to make one person responsible for payment, give 
concession in price if paid for at time of posing or charge 
more if order is placed later;”’ “give picture to one who 
solicits or is responsible for the order;” “in making 
the most of one’s advantages, the show-case should be 
well illuminated every night, displays should be made 
on every occasion at fairs, gatherings, etc.;” “in the 
reception-room a business-head or salesman should 
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preside.”” Names suggested to take the place of “oper- 
ating-room”’ were studio, posing-room, camera-room 
and skylight-room; the “darkroom” was changed to 
laboratory. In the matter of retouching, as little as 
possible was recommended, and that little so done that 
the natural grain of the flesh was not destroyed; me- 
chanical stipple was discouraged. In the discussion as 
to where our coming photographers were coming from, 
it was recommended, that no apprentice be taken who 
did not have a knowledge of chemistry and physics; 
uneducated persons were not wanted, photographic 
schools were recommended as best places for one to get 
fundamental training, and photographers of high moral 
and artistic standing as the best finishing-school. 

This report would not be complete if it failed to men- 
tion the splendid work done by Katherine Jamieson, 
Mabel Cox Surdem and Clara Hagins in the “Recep- 
tion-Room.” They demonstrated, without a doubt, 
that it takes the “eternal woman” to get the orders. 
Their work was both profitable and highly entertaining. 


The Art-Exhibit 


The Art-Exhibit was one of the largest, if not the 
largest, shown in recent years, due partly to the fact 
that much that was educational was a part of the ex- 
hibit. Over 800 prints were cataloged, exclusive of the 
New England Exhibit, Middle Atlantic States Exhibit, 
Salon Exhibits for 1914 and 1915, Exhibit of Interna- 
tional Notables by Harris & Ewing, Complimentary 
Exhibit by Cleveland photographers, The Towles Ex- 
hibit and Reclamation Exhibit by the U. S. Govern- 
ment. Including these various exhibits would make 
approximately 3,500 prints, and, taken together with 
the displays made by the manufacturers, would swell 
the total to at least 10,000 pictures — truly a gigantic 
display. All pictures submitted were hung this year, 
which no doubt might lead some to conclude the ex- 
hibit was not up to standard; but, as a matter of fact, 
the exhibit of 1916 was fully twenty percent better 
than last year.. All pictures were rated, the maximum 
rating being placed at 85. The highest rating given, 
however, was 83. Fifteen pictures were added to the 
Salon, as follows: No. 534, firelight-portrait in red tone, 
by E. E. Doty, Battle Creek, Mich. No. 290, well- 
modeled head of child, by F. S. Jacks, Muskegon, Mich. 


No. 28, childhood depicted in all its innocence and 
charm, by Mary L. Smith (Women’s Federation), Bing- 
hamton, N. Y. No. 367, one of Dudley Hoyt’s (N. Y.) 
brilliant portraits of a beautiful woman. No. 147, im- 
pressionistic treatment of dignified old age, by Strickler 
Studio, Pittsburgh, Pa. No. 41, head, treated as a 
painting, having coarse canvas-finish, by Pasquale S. 
Cullotta, Baltimore, Md. No. 137, conventional treat- 
ment of man with violin, by Geo. J. Kossuth, Wheeling, 
W. Va. No. 581, child-life admirably rendered, by 
C. R. Reeves, Anderson, Ind. No. 87, rather somber 
treatment of age, by H. Lee Bell, Pensacola, Fla. No. 
239, severe masculine head, handled in just the right 
way to bring out strength and character, by James W. 
Porter, Youngstown, Ohio. No. 269, portrait of lady, 
glass-backed print, very effective treatment and scin- 
tillating with light, by I. Buxbaum, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
No. 196, showing beautiful and tender treatment of old 
age, by Jane Reece (Women’s Federation), Dayton, 
Ohio. No. 531, showing beautiful motion and light, 
handled as only a Weston can, by Edward H. Weston, 
Tropico, Cal. This makes the third consecutive year 
Salon-honors have been awarded to Mr. Weston. 
No. 574, showing old age at the close of life, delicately 
handled, by A. O. Titus, Buffalo, N. Y. No. 653, land- 
scape showing wonderful tonal qualities and feeling. A 
good example of the height to which one may aspire 
through the medium of photography. 

The Salon-Exhibit compares very favorebly with 
those of 1914 and 1915, and some of these are wearing 
admirably, despite the fact that ideas and ideals are 
ever advancing. These exhibits, however, are showing 
the effect of rough handling by moving from place to 
place, and something should be done to preserve them. 

The Interpretive Class showed much of what might 
be termed the poetry of photography. Some were very 
ambitious and much overdrawn, and we will do better 
when we realize that our art possesses limitations. 

The Ex-Presidents’ Exhibit was a credit to the high- 
art ideals held by these gentlemen, and wes a very 
valuable addition to the exhibition. 

The Commercial Exhibit was large and good, and 
showed to what extent our national association may 
grow in importance by codperation of the various in- 
terests of our profession. 
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The 44 portraits of Past-President Towles, by as 
many different photographers, were interesting in the 
extreme, and no one dares say that we do not possess 
individuality. Truly, Mr. Towles may well be par- 
doned if he fails to pick out the original Towles, the real 
man from among this collection. This goes to show that 
often times personality or character is sacrificed for 
pictorial effect. 

Commenting briefly on the Portrait-class as a whole, 
one must admit that sunlight-effects and cross-lightings 
are popular; that worked-in backgrounds are not so 
startling and show better drawing; sepia prints and pic- 
tures in low tone are favored; coarse canvas-effects in 
finish are being used to a greater extent; frames are 
being used close up to the print; dark backgrounds are 
more in vogue than light, sketchy effects, and outdoor 
and home-portraits or home-portrait effects, in the 
studio, are in the lead. 

The Reclamation-Exhibit was a revelation to the 
portraitist, and makes one feel that, after all, portraiture 
is a small part of photography. This exhibit was an 
education in itself, showing almost every phase to 
which photography can be employed for a better coun- 
try and more prosperous and contented people. All 
that was needed to drive this fact home was a place on 
the program for a lecture on this exhibit, explaining the 
different uses made of our work and methods employed 
by the government. 

The Women’s Federation 

This organization grows in importance year by year, 
and we believe, as Past-President Harris says, that the 
photographers of the future are coming from the ranks of 
the Women’s Federation. This organization now num- 
bers about 150 members, a gain of 60 new members 
being made in only two days of the convention. Two of 
the members, Mary L. Smith and Jane Reece, were 
given Salon-honors by the judges, and two members 
were selected by the board to give demonstrations, 
namely, Pearl Grace Loehr and Emme Gerhard. 
Twenty-seven had pictures on display in the art- 
exhibit. 

The officers elected for 1917 are Mamie Gerhard, St. 
Louis, president; E. Blanche Reineke, Kansas City, 
first vice-president; Josephine MacAvoy, Buckhannon, 
W. Va., second vice-president; Harriet Edna Oonk, 
Cincinnati, secretary and treasurer. 

Manufacturers and Dealers 

The manufacturers’ and dealers’ exhibit was on an 
elaborate scale and fully up to the standard of former 
years. The Wigmore Coliseum lent itself admirably to 
the purpose, and as all exhibits were on one floor no one 
was at a disadvantage. No general scheme of deco- 
ration was followed, as heretofore; but this allowed 
each exhibitor to exercise an individuality not possible 
otherwise, and certainly great taste was displayed by 
all, and especially by the Ansco and Eastman Kodak 
Companies. These booths were both large and very 
beautiful, and always thronged by visitors viewing the 
work by the best photographers in the profession; in 
fact, it was generally conceded that the paper- and 
plate-exhibits by the various manufacturers were fully 
up to and on a par with the art-exhibit in artistic ex- 
cellence, and surpassed it from a commercial or business 
standpoint. The Ansco Company was housed in a 
magnificent pergola profusely hung with wistaria, and 
the booth of the Eastman Kodak Company was of 
chaste and classical design. Other booths worthy of 
special mention were Cramer Dry-Plate Co., Hammer 
Dry-Plate Co., Central Dry-Plate Co. and the De-Mo 
Photo-Paper Co. The Cramer exhibit was unique, be- 


ing of Futurist design, and something out of the ordi- 
nary not heretofore shown. Altogether, we may well 
be proud of our manufacturers and dealers. No better 
or more progressive men are in any profession. Liberal 
in their business-policies and firm supporters of our 
national association. Those in attendance follow in 
alphabetical order: 

The Albany Card Mfg. Co., Albany, N. Y. Card- 
stock. Represented by Mr. Pilon. 

Alexander Bros. Co., Pittsburgh. Represented by 
U. V. Long and R. C. Seddon, showing a general mis- 
cellaneous line of photo-goods, including Sterling 
Amateur Finishing-Tanks and Halldorson Flash-Lamps. 

The Ansco Co., Binghamton, N. Y. Represented by 
Pres’t T. W. Stevens; Mgr. Geo. W. Topliff; Sec’y and 
Treas. A. C. Lamoutte; Convention-mgr. W. A. Rock- 
wood; L. D. Field of the main office; W. B. Mussen, 
mgr. of New York branch; C. H. Anthony, mgr. of St. 
Louis branch; J. L. Condon, Paul E. True, S. E. Sur- 
dam, Frank N. Leache, E. S. Burtis, Olva Rye, R. W. 
Stafford, A. H. Hansen, C. H. Devenny, Guy Cubley, 
W. S. Etchison, R. W. Madlener and Jack Brushwood, 
London Representative. The outdoor-photographs on 
Cyko by W. H. Towles, C. H. Davis and Alice Brough- 
ton deserve mention, although it is well-nigh impos- 
sible to pick any one exhibit as being better than an- 
other; all were excellent, and go to show that the 
Ansco products allow of the widest treatment in the 
interpretation of artistic ideas by master-photographers. 
This firm also showed the new Print-Enlarger, Contact- 
Printer and New York Studio-Cameras. 

The Barston Co., Cincinnati. G. H. Barnum and 
C. McGrane. Showing new sensitive Chloride Fabrics 
both durable and fine in texture and artistic appear- 
ance. The Barston Toning-Solution for cold-bath 
sepias or black and white was also shown. 

Bausch and Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
E. A. Taylor. Showing full line of Optical Instruments 
and Lenses, relieved by fine mural exhibit of photo- 
graphs. 

The Blodgett Photo-Machine Co., Hicksville, Ohio. 
C. A. Blodgett. Contact-Printer, endorsed by Ohio- 
Michigan Photographic Association. 

Eduard Blum (see Photo-Art-Shop, Chicago). 

California Card Mfg. Co., San Francisco. H. L. 
Burd, M. M. Frey and W. L. Leonard. High-art cards 
for the discriminating photographer. 

E. V. Campbell Mfg. Co., Richmond, Ind. E. V. 
Campbell. The new Multiple-fuse Portable Skylight 
Fool-proof Flashlight-apparatus. 

Central Dry-Plate Co., St. Louis. E. F. Long, vice- 
pres’t, Floyd M. Whipple and W. A. Griesedieck. Some 
very fine work, made on Centrals, was shown by Gol- 
densky, Gerhard Sisters, Witzel, of Los Angeles, and 
R. C. Nelson. The latter was represented by the first- 
prize picture shown at the recent Dealers’ Convention, 
and Witzel showed a beautiful picture of that very 
attractive camera-subject, Mary Pickford. Visitors 
received metal pocket-pencils in the form of a rifle- 
cartridge, bearing the legend, “Do your ‘shooting’ 
with Central Dry-Plates.” 

Chicago Photo-Mount Co., Chicago. M. E. Menz, 
vice-pres’t, and Chas. H. Kirschner. “Faultless Fold- 
ers” were shown by this enterprising card-stock 
company. 

The Chilcote-Sargent Co., Cleveland. A. H. Chil- 
cote, Geo. H. Sharp, B. R. Pascal, Frank J. Fugent 
and W. A. Hatch. An elaborate showing of card-stock 
filled the booth. Twenty-five dollars in gold and 
twenty-five dollars’ worth of card-stock was given the 
lucky one whose key opened the small iron chest. This 
proved to be the biggest advertising-feature of the 
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convention, and a constant stream of photographers 
visited this booth to try their luck. 

Colegrove Bros., Buffalo, N. Y. Harry Colegrove, 
Geo. Wisch and B. Waterman. High-class portraiture 
in both oils and watercolors. Much interest was shown 
in the 40 x 60 watercolor of Pauline Frederick, by 
Titus. 

A. M. Collins Mfg. Co., Philadelphia. J. T. Fenner, 
sec’y and treas., M. A. T. Gilbee, mgr., Jas. J. Hood, 
J. M. Evans, Rall Javens, M. Schofield and H. K. 
Harriman, sales-mgr. The complete new fall line of 
mountings was shown and attracted unusual attention. 

Cooper Hewitt Electric Co., Hoboken, N. J. S. H. 
Knapp, sales-mgr., C. N. Knapp and W. T. Ringer. 
Commercial and studio-lighting equipments, for which 
this company is famous. Among the literature distrib- 
uted to visitors, and keenly appreciated, was the firm’s 
pamphlet, “Portrait-Lighting with Mercury-Vapor 
Lamps,” written and illustrated by the Gerhard Sisters. 
A copy will be mailed to any one who is interested. 

The Cordova Shops, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. W. F. 
Eifert. Leather display-albums and leather photo- 
card-cases, beautifully embellished and carved. The 
display was really high-class in every particular. 

The Courson Automatic Flashlight Co., Barberton, 
Ohio. E.S. Crosby and Thomas Evans. This lamp is 
something new in studio flashlight-apparatus. It is 
entirely automatic, fires twelve charges without re- 
loading and is provided with smoke-exhaust. 

G. Cramer Dry-Plate Co., St. Louis. F. E. Cramer, 
G. A. Cramer, Giuseppe Dorella, Alfred W. Moody, 
J. J. Sheets, H. F. Brown and J. W. Beattie. The wives 
of most of the men were present and added much to 
the gay appearance of the “ Futurist Booth.” They also 
greatly assisted in extending true hospitality to the 
visitors. Twenty-three of our best-known pictorialists 
had examples of their work, on Cramer plates, hung 
in this exhibit. A very useful and valuable souvenir 
was presented to each caller —a leather, loose-leaf 
pocket-book of formule. 

Cuyahoga Picture-Frame Co., Cleveland. 
Icove. Art-mouldings and frames were shown. 

The De-Mo Photo-Paper Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
G. W. Murdock, Francis Moling, Cora Plant and 
Frank Stevens. Work by Reinhart, Sweet, Moore, 
Bill, Beach, Baker Art Gallery, Stein and Lee Bros. 
was shown in De-Mo and De-Mo Sepia in their several 
grades. 

Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. The Paper 
Division was represented by Harry M. Fell, conven- 
tion-mgr., E. R. Nichols, J. P. Schafer, Ed. J. Arthur, 
Ed. C. Millard, W. H. Sheets, Joe di Nunzio, T. Chap- 
pel, John Zarley, E. W. Countryman, H. E. Niles, 
R. W. Barbeau and Al. Larrimer. Fourteen of Amer- 
ica’s foremost art-photographers had large displays on 
Royal Bromide, Artura Carbon Black, the New Bro- 
mide Fabric and other sensitive papers. A large and 
very superior display was also made by the Cleveland 
Photographers using E. K. Co. products. This display 
was an education within itself 2nd set a high standard 
for the photographers of the country. 

Eastman Kodak Co., Plate and Film Division, was 
represented by the following: A. W. Allen, mgr. of the 
Plate-Division, L. B. Jones, H. C. Reiner, Frank 
Emminger, L. V. Tournier, H. B. Wills, E. B. Camp- 
bell, N. P. Richardson, Frank Hicock and Deforrest 
Stamp. Many developing-room accessories were shown, 
all of the practical nature which stamps Eastman 
products. A very fine display of transparencies, to- 
gether with the original negatives, was a convincing 
argument of the superior nature of Eastman’s films and 
plates. The Research Department of the company, ably 
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presided over by Dr. C. E. Kenneth Mees, was a new 
departure in convention-exhibits, and attracted much 
attention especially by the thinking, scientific worker. 
J. H. C. Evanoff, K. K. Huse and L. A. Jones assisted 
Dr. Mees in showing and explaining the various exhibits 
of color photo-micrographs of stained medical patholog- 
ical sections. Tone lantern-slides, photographs of the 
major planets, in different colored lights, measurements 
of gradation of printing-papers and _ shutter-testing 
instruments, lens-testing methods, tests or measure- 
ments of surfaces of papers, methods of testing sharp- 
ness of images or spread of light, etc., etc. 

The Professional Materials Division of the E. K. Co. 
was represented by H. F. Hoefle, H. Fincke, Al. Smith, 
J. Potter and Paul Favour. This exhibit included every- 
thing needed in the studio in the line of special appa- 
ratus, and was without doubt the most complete ever 
shown, including new 7 x 11 View-Cameras, Home- 
Portrait Outfit and Stand, Revolving-Back Enlarger, 
No. 4 Print-Dryer (improved), etc., ete. 

The office-force, consisting of F. S. Noble, C. F. 
Ames, A. H. Paul, C. H. Ruffner, F. O. Strouger, C. L. 
Swingley, Chas. W. Burley, Harry H. Tozier, W. H. 
Lewis, H. C. Sievers, Chas. S. Hutchinson and L. B. 
Jones, were also present and helped to make every one 
have a good time. 

The Fowler & Slater Co., Cleveland. H. M. Fowler, 
P. R. Slater, Geo. Bard, J. Landis, E. J. Crozier, 5S. H. 
Clark and A. C. Gorsuch. Exhibits of particular note 
were Special Studio Flash-Cabinet, Flashing-Signs for 
advertising-purposes, Rounds Spot-Light for the new 
cross-lighting effects, tapestry backgrounds and Rex 
Print-Washer. 

C. P. Goerz American Optical Co., New York. 
A. H. Beardsley. No lenses were shown, but the booth 
was hung with examples of work taken with Goerz 
lenses. The booth served as a rest-room for patrons. 

The Gross Photo-Supply Co., Toledo. Rudolph 
Gross, Oliver Gross, irving Gross and Frank Tiernan. 
Full line of attractive mountings and specialities. 

Gundlach-Manhattan Optical Co., Rochester. Henry 
Turner and Paul W. Schanz. The new Home-Portrait 
(square bellows) Camera was shown and full line of 
Turner-Reich lenses, as well as folding cameras and 
collapsible home-portrait tripods. 

The Herbert & Huesgen Co., New York. Chas. H. 
Huesgen and W. H. Morgan. Their Duplex Rotary 
Automatic Print-Dryer was very favorably received. 
This is a practical necessity for the photographer who 
has much finishing to do for the trade, and is, without 
doubt, one of the big things introduced in recent times. 
The Auto Fixt Focus Camera was also shown and at- 
tracted much favorable comment for simplicity of 
operation. 

The Haloid Co., Rochester. R. A. Williams, F. God- 
frey and Frank Hearn. Quality and tone characterized 
the work shown on this sensitive media by Garo, 
Bachrach, Schang, Clark and Williams. 


The Hammer Dry-Plate Co., St. Louis. Richard 
Salzgeber, sec’y, W. B. Hammer, H. G. Salzgeber, 


C. O. Towles, G. M. Eppert, F. S. Sloan, C. W. Taylor, 
Clifford Reckling, C. Shafer, N. A. Corning and C. O. 
Fowler. The “Hammer Boys” had the distinction to 
carry off the bulk of the prizes offered by the associa- 
tion for the demonstrator or representative who got 
the most members for 1916. This speaks louder than 
words for the spirit towards the association held by 
the Hammer Dry-Plate Co. Their booth contained 
choice examples of artistic photography by Breckon, 
Hollinger, Phillips, Ellis, Towles, Townsend, Sykes and 
other distinguished artists. A fine bronze paper- 
cutter was given their friends as a mark of their favor. 
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Hess-Ives Corporation, Philadelphia. Represented 
by Henry Hess, pres’t, N. H. Gellert and W. G. Fitz. 
Much has been said of photographs in the colors of 
nature; but it has remained for the Hess-Ives Corpo- 
ration to show the first color-positive photographs on 
paper in this country at a national convention. The 
print-exhibits were by Elies Goldensky, Dr. Arnold 
Genthe and Martin, Inc. By means of the new “ Hib- 
lock,” which consists of two plates and N. C. Film, 
treated so as to do away with color-filters, one can 
make in his own studio, with his own apparatus, genu- 
ine color-photographs on paper, in any quantity, and 
in size up to 11 x 14. The prints have a most pleasing 
pictorial quality of slight diffusion-effect, and selected 
examples were hung in the art-exhibit. 

Kathol Mfg. Co., New York City. Represented by 
Dr. Chas. J. Thatcher, inventor and president of the 
company, and F. Harry Hall, long identified with the 
introduction of coal-tar developing-products in America, 
who, on account of his acquaintance with the photo- 
praphic trade and personal popularity, will act as sales- 
manager of the company. This new developing-agent 
has remarkable powers — a solution made up over a 
year still possessed full developing-energy, and, although 
slightly colored, did not stain the print in the least. 

Geo. L. Koehne, Toledo. R. B. Lennox, Jas. Care and 
Arthur Kitson. Tapestry grounds on Krex Rug ma- 
terial were shown, and attracted favorable attention 
for their artistic appearance and durable nature. These 
fill a need for really artistic grounds. 

The Kroner Photo-Print Dryer Co., Chicago. Mer. 
E. A. Kroner. This is a compact little print-dryer of 
exceptional capacity, and will dry thoroughly any size 
of print in two to six minutes. Its capacity is three 
thousand 4 x 5 prints per hour. 

G. A. Ley, Chicago. G. A. Ley, inventor of the Ley 
Collapsible Skylight, a flash-lamp of unusual merit for 
all-around flashlight work. 

The H. Lieber Co., Indianapolis. Robert Lieber, 
P. W. Houseman and E. T. Biechler. This enterprising 
company had space merely to meet its friends. 

The Medick-Barrows Co., Columbus, Ohio. F. C. 
Medick. Artistic photograph-mountings, exhibiting an 
individuality particularly appreciated by artists of 
taste. 

Michigan Photo-Shutter Co., Kalamazoo. Mrs. 
L. M. Henshaw. This exhibit ever keeps the old re- 
liable Packard Ideal Shutter before the profession. A 
new attachment for fitting the shutter to lenses of 
different sizes wes shown for the first time, and fills a 
long-felt want. 

Mueller Bros., Chicago. H. R. Beals. Hand-carved 
and made frames, exhibiting unusual care and taste in 
design. 

National Carbon Co., Cleveland. W. R. Mott, 
E. H. King and M. Bethea. ‘ White-Flame Carbons” 
for photographers, photo-engravers and printers in 
such installations of various lamps as the Wohl, Allison 
& Hadaway Panchroma, Bogue, Macbeth and Scott. 
A model studio was one of the attractive exhibits of 
this company; the exposure required for a portrait — 
one sixteenth second. 

National Lamp Works of the General Electric Co., 
Nela Specialties Division, Nela Park, Cleveland. C. R. 
Stover, R. E. Hayes and L. C. Kent. A full line of 
Mazda Lamps, together with a studio-installation for 
portraiture and Safe Darkroom-Light. An automatic 
lighting-display showing installations in lerge cities 
with Mazda lemps attracted considerable attention. 

Peoria Association of Commerce, Peoria, Ill., had an 
attractive booth fitted up as a rest-room in which they 
entertained their friends and boosted Peoria for 1917. 


Mr. C. W. Dull, mgr. of the convention-bureau, was 
the host, and had a proposition to place before the 
convention that would have been worth their while. 

The Photo-Art-Shop, Chicago. Eduard Blum. Por- 
traits in oil, watercolor, sepias and in gum. The new 
“Luminous” and “Sketch-Class”’ were very attractive, 
and the large oil-painting of our presidential candidate, 
former Justice Hughes, attracted more than usual at- 
tention. This exhibit is always one of the principal 
attractions of the convention. 

The Poynter Automatic Photo-Lamp, Cincinnati. 
W. B. Poynter, Wm. E. Mayer and E. J. Reiss. This 
is a new idea in flash-lamps, and the work shown by 
this apparatus certainly bids fair to rival studio-work. 
It is automatic, and will fire one to twelve cartridges 
without reloading. 

Presto Mfg. Co., East End, Pittsburgh. S. S. Loeb 
and W. Scott. Duplex Printing-Machines were shown 
for the first time. They possess great merit. Of course 
the Infallible Tinting-Masks, made by this company 
drew their usual share of attention. 

Rex Robinson Furniture Co., Grand Rapids. Mr. 
and Mrs. C. B. Robinson. Children’s accessories were 
added to the full line of studio- and posing-furniture 
for which this company is noted. 

Simplex Photo-Products Co., New York. B. J. 
Nasief and W. O. Hotte. A full line of Simplex special- 
ties, including the Northern Light, Multiflex Enlarging- 
Lamp for Kodak-Enlarging, Film-Printer and Alamo 
Motion-Picture Camera, taking from fifty to one hun- 
dred feet of film. 

Henry Seligman & Co., Milwaukee. H. Seligman, Jr. 
Leather frames and novelty photo-holders of excellent 
design. 

The Shoberg Co., Sioux City, Iowa. D.C. Shoberg 
and B. C. Shoberg. The old original Shoberg Portable 
Skylight in a new dress, which adds greatly to its ap- 
pearance and reduces the weight considerably. With 
the sure-shot ignition of this flash-apparatus and new 
improvements, it is a winner. The fine enlargements of 
family-groups shown proves its worth to the practical 
home-portrait worker. 

The Southern School of Photography, McMinnville, 
Tenn., was represented by W. S. Lively, the president, 
who met old friends and made new ones by showing the 
work of post-graduates. 

Sprague-Hathaway Studio, Boston. Represented by 
Jewel S. Jewel and C. E. Wallis, gen. mgr. This ex- 
hibit is always a feature of the convention, and this 
year was no exception. A very beautiful exhibit was of 
watercolor and oils on the new E. K. Co. Bromide 
Fabric. Transparent oil-paintings provided another 
new exhibit, 2nd resembled stained glass in effect. This 
company also showed strictly hand-modeled frames to 
suit a particular picture, no two alike. This is dis- 
tinctive, and the first to be displayed at a convention. 
A magnificent portrait of President Dozer was also one 
of the strong attractions of this exhibit. 

Stanley Bros., Grand Rapids. C. A. Stanley and 
Jack Stanley. The original Stanley Backgrounds were 
shown for the first time in years by the originators. The 
new Gray Tone Sketch-Grounds were particularly at- 
tractive. Tepestries and the old Seavey effects had 
many admirers. 

The A. A. Stone Co., Cleveland. A. A. Stone and 
R. F. Stone. Enlargements in watercolor, sepia and 
black and white. A very creditable exhibit. 

The Strathmore Co., Providence, R. I. Wm. F. 
Kilkenny. An entirely new line of silver Strathmore 
metal frames. A very attractive exhibit, and a frame 
of lasting qualities, adding a touch of refinement to 
any photograph. 
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Taprell-Loomis & Co., Chicago. W. L. Harris, supt.; 
J. A. Cameron, pres’t; J. C. Schulz, treas.; F. L. 
Seyler, M. E. Sholl and W. E. Earp. The new fall line 
of mountings was shown, also leather photo-holder 
novelties. This exhibit always sets a high standard 
and, moreover, maintains it. No other company does 
more to assist the photographer increase his business 
by display-case business-getters. 

Willis & Clements, Philadelphia. W. J. Markley. 
This company is doing its best to maintain the position 
oceupied by W. & C. Platinotype, and has substituted 
Satista and Satoid, two printing-in papers similar to 
Platinotype, in either black and white or sepia finish. 
The Japine Silver, a printing-out paper introduced 
about a year ago, is also giving satisfaction. 

Wollensak Optical Co., Rochester. Mr. H. C. Gor- 
ton, gen. mgr., J. A. Dawes and Geo. H. Hawks. A 
full line of Wollensak Lenses, including the new series I 
Velostigmat, a double anastigmat, triple convertible, 
working at F/6.3; an ideal lens for all-around work. 
The celebrated Optimo Shutter, of course, occupied the 
place of honor in the shutter-display. The new Anti- 
nous-Release Studio-Shutter was also shown, and was 
considered by many practical workers to be a decided 
improvement over the old bulb and tubing by which 
to make exposures. Perhaps the greatest claim to dis- 
tinction by this popular company, however, was the 
fact that the two principal demonstrators, Mr. Edward 
H. Weston, of Tropico, Cal., and Miss Pearl Grace 
Loehr, of New York, used Wollensak lenses in both 
their demonstrations — a fact not so strange when it 
is known that they also use these lenses at home in 
their studios. 

The F. Zimmerman Co., Cleveland. Chas. C. Houser. 
Showing a general line of frames and mouldings for the 
artistic photographer. Their exhibit was large and of 
exceptional merit, and attracted the attention of the 
photographer who desired something exclusive for his 
patrons. 

The Photographic Press 

The press was well represented by Abel’s Weekly: 
Bulletin of Photography, The Camera and Puoto-Era 
— publications ever ready in their support of the Pho- 
tographers’ Association of America. Abel’s was rep- 
resented by Juan C. Abel, Chas. Abel and Mrs. O. P. 
Myers; The Camera and Bulletin by Frank Chambers, 
Mrs. Chambers and Mrs. M. Hertel; PHoto-Era by 
Wilfred A. French, Eliza Wood and David J. Cook. 


Prominent Photographers Present 


President L. A. Dozer, president-elect Ryland W. 
Phillips, vice-president-elect Charles L. Lewis, H. M. 
Hollinger, William H. Rau, Theodore Marceau, E. J. 
Giffin, E. E. Doty, D. D. Spellman, Ben Strauss, 
Charles Walinger, L. S. White, J. Zweifel, W. S. Lively, 
H. Schervee, B. Frank Moore, George W. Koehne, 
J. Mitchell Elliott, William Shewell Ellis, J. Anthony 
Bill, L. J. Buckley, J. L. Cusick, F. H. Curtiss, T. 
Kajiwara, Frederick Pohle, Professor David J. Cook, 
W.H. Bass, H. Hesse, E. E. Seavey, Homer T. Harden, 
R. W. Holsinger, association secretary Jno. I. Hoffman. 

Of past-presidents, the following — in the order of 
their tenure of office — J. S. Schneider, C. M. Hayes, 
S. L. Stein, Geo. M. Edmondson, J. G. Nussbaumer, 
C. R. Reeves, Geo. G. Holloway, Frank W. Medlar, 
A. T. Proctor, Geo. W. Harris, Ben Larrimer and 
W. H. Towles. 

And the following women-photographers: Miss 
Reineke, Pearl Grace Loehr, Emme Gerhard, Mary 
Gerhard, Mabel Sykes, Mabelle Goodlander, Mrs. 
S. E. Surdam, Jane Reece, Harriet Edna Oonk and Miss 
Reith (J. L. Strauss Studio). 


A Neglected Opportunity 


Few of the hundreds of members of the P. A. of A. 
who walked past the new and beautiful art-museum, 
on the way to the lawn where, Wednesday afternoon, 
Clifford Norton and Mitchell Elliott posed and photo- 
graphed a family-group (Mrs. Elliott and her three 
children), had a conception of the importance of its 
contents. The Publisher — after witnessing the demon- 
stration — hurried back to the museum, which he found 
to contain a large and valuable collection of paintings 
by old and modern masters and of nearly every school. 

He has wondered ever since why an afternoon had 
not been set aside by the board for a visit to this beau- 
tiful temple of art, which displays notable examples of 
portrait-painting by Rembrandt, Hals, Ter Borch, 
Goya, Allori, Van Dyck, Reynolds, Raeburn, Romney, 
Gainsborough, Hogarth, Lawrence, Copley, Stuart, 
West, Healy and Fuller, the study of which would have 
proved a valuable experience to the photographers that 
attended the convention. Nevertheless, several pho- 
tographers, including Lewis, Ellis, Curtiss and Schervee, 
embraced the opportunity and were well repaid for the 
effort. 

Flashlights 

Portrait-photographer H. J. Gutierrez, with wife and 
child, Mexico City, Mexico, was probably the farthest 
member to attend. 

About eighteen Canadian photographers were in 
attendance. 

H: W. Immke, Princeton, IIl., seventy-seven years 
old, was probably the oldest photographer in at- 
tendance. 

A committee consisting of all past-presidents, with 
Past-President Stein, chairman, was appointed to deco- 
rate the graves of our past-presidents, E. E. Decker and 
James F. Ryder, whose burial-places are in Cleveland. 

It seems that H. Schervee, Worcester, and F. H. 
Curtiss, Hartford, were the only New England photog- 
raphers present. 

Seven hundred and seventy-four new members were 
enrolled by traveling representatives of the different 
manufacturers and dealers, first, second and third 
prizes being awarded as follows: first, to C. O. Towles, 
Hammer Dry-Plate Co., St. Louis; second, to Nate A. 
Corning, and third, to Cliff Reckling, also of the Ham- 
mer Dry-Plate Co. 

The association has approximately a membership of 
2,600, about 1,300 of whom were in attendance at the 
convention. 

Although the weather was not favorable for dancing, 
by far the largest crowds of any gathering assembled 
each night to indulge in this popular pastime. 

The boat-ride on the lake was much enjoyed. It was 
a welcome retreat from the heat of the day. 

Cedar Point certainly drew the crowds, and is an 
ideal place to spend a vacation. Most in attendance 
took this in. 

The Symposium and Query-Box conducted by 
“Whirlwind” D. E. Alger, of Van Wert, Ohio, was 
popular, and brought out much food for thought. This 
should be a feature of all future conventions. The 
demonstrations by Edward H. Weston and Pearl Grace 
Loehr won highest praise. Both were very practical and 
were given minute attention. 

Holding the entire exhibit on one floor was very con- 
venient; but the business suffered both through the 
noise and division of attention between the manu- 
facturers’ displays and the sessions. It was extremely 
difficult for the speakers to be heard. 

Is the National Association going begging for a 
place in which to meet? It would seem so from the 
meager number of bids. 
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Dudley Hoyt, the gifted portraitist of New York, 
was suddenly taken ill with appendicitis when nearing 
Detroit, en route to Cleveland. He was rushed to the 
hospital, in Detroit, and underwent a successful oper- 
ation. A message received by PHoro-Era, from Cam- 
bridge, N. Y., August 8, read: “Came up to the coun- 
try, Monday [August 7]. Feeling fine.” Congratula- 
tions! 

Among the others missed at Cleveland was Frank 
Scott Clark, of Detroit. He was taken ill a few days 
before the convention, but is recovering. 

Col. M. J. Steffens, the veteran photographer, of 
Chicago, was confined to his yacht by illness. Colonel 
Marceau left the convention to pay him a visit. 

Pirie MacDonald, than whom the association has 
no greater patriot, was unable to attend, because of 
military duties. 

In place of the conventional button, the committee 
provided a small, rectangular metal frame — worn as 
a badge —in which the name of the wearer was in- 
serted, serving as easy identification. 

On account of indisposition, caused by the oppres- 
sive heat, Mr. L. B. Jones, head of Eastman Adver- 
tising Department, was unable to deliver his much- 
anticipated lecture, “Studio-Advertising.” 

William H. Rau has added to his reputation as one 
of the most versatile photographers in the country the 
distinction of being the originator of very “nifty” 
monthly postcard calendars — twelve different pic- 
torial subjects a year. It is good advertising, and also 
makes Mr. Rau’s competitors green with envy. 

The amount of $50 in gold — or rather $25 in cash 
and $25 in card-stock — was awarded to H. E. Spauld- 
ing, Ithaca, N. Y. His lucky key unlocked the little 
gilded safe in Chilcote & Sargent’s booth. 

When Mojonier, photographer, of Los Angeles, and 
six feet four inches tall, met F. M. Marquis, of the 
Columbus Photo-Supply Co., who is only four feet six 
inches tall, there was a sensation. They represented the 
extremes of individual height at the convention. 

Is three days enough time for the convention? Four, 
at least, would do, as the convention was virtually over 
on Thursday. The saving in expense would be quite an 
item. 

The usual outdoor convention-group was made and 
proved to be a good one. Seeing is believing, and the 
assertion, made by an observing member, that the 
ladies were conspicuously numerous at this year’s con- 
vention, would seem to be irrefragable. The group was 
made by I. A. Miller, of Cleveland, for the Miller & 
Heiser Co., with a No. 10 Cirkut Camera. The print 
measures 10 x 46 inches and is composed of only 675 
persons. The heat of the day kept many away. 

George M. Edmondson, as an independent host, 
kept his own automobile in front of convention-hall 
ready to take members to his studio. Quite a number 
availed themselves of Mr. Edmondson’s hospitality. 


A Great Advertising-Scheme 


TuE advertising done by the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany before and during the convention in the interests 
of the profession, in general, deserves the highest praise. 
It was done on an enormous scale, without seeming re- 
gard to expense, was unique and, certainly, extremely 
effective. 

For some time past, the company has been adver- 
tising its original slogan, “Your friends can buy any- 
thing you can give them — except your photograph,” 
in their own publications, in popular magazines and 
elsewhere. In the current issue of the Saturday Evening 
Post this same slogan, followed by their phrase, 
“There ’s a photographer in your town,” appears as a 


full-page advertisement, for which the publishers ask 
and get $5,000! Every newspaper in Cleveland, before 
and during the convention, contained the announce- 
ment. 
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The Slogan: 


Your friends can buy 
anything you can give 
them — 
except your photograph. 




















This same greeting, in the form of a neat poster, 36 x 
48 inches, and placed on an easel, was prominently dis- 
played in the lobbies of the hotels, in the railway- 
stations, theaters and department-stores. A large white 
card having the same slogan was suspended con- 
veniently in every guest-room of every hotel. Printed 
in gilt-embossed letters on a heavy gilt-edged card, 
10 x 18 inches, the slogan was placed in every exhibit, 
alike, in the convention hall. Also, one was sent to 
every professional photographer in the United States 
and Canada, for display in his studio. 
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Your friends can buy 


any thing you can give 
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This remarkable publicity-campaign, inaugurated 
and maintained by the Eastman Company, so far as it 
concerned the Cleveland convention was brought to a 
close in a social way. The slogan, “Your friends can 
buy anything you can give them — except your pho- 
tograph,” bad been set to music, and during the fes- 
tivities at Cedar Point, July 28, was sung by an East- 
man chorus, swelled by hundreds of volunteer-voices, 
to the tune of “When Johnnie comes marching home.” 

Truly, this altruistic campaign to promote the pho- 
tographic business puts all previous efforts, from any 
source, in the shade, and credit should be given un- 
stintingly to Mr. Spencer B. Hord and Mr. L. B. Jones, 
of the Eastman Company, for originating and develop- 
ing the idea, and putting it into practice. 
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LONDON LETTER 








SrnceE last writing, both the Salon and the Royal 
Photographic Society have issued prospectuses of their 
forthcoming exhibitions. That of the Royal (their 
sixty-first annual show) is on much the same lines as in 
the past, and is to be housed in the galleries of the 
Royal Society of British Artists, Suffolk Street, S. W. 
There are three sections. No. 1, Pictorial Photographs; 
No. 2, Color-Transparencies; No. 3, Scientific and 
Technical Exhibits, Color-Prints, Natural-History 
Photographs, Lantern-Slides and Stereoscopic Trans- 
parencies. A. L. Coburn has joined the judging-com- 
mittee for the Pictorial Section, and is to work with 
H. E. Corke, J. H. Gear, J. Dudley Johnston and 
W. L. F. Wastell. The exhibition, of course, is inter- 
national, and opens on Monday, August 21. 

The Salon prospectus contains one or two novelties. 
The first condition of entry sets forth that “pictures 
must not be framed.” No. 4 states that the mounts 
should be approximately of the following sizes, 15 x 12, 
20 x 16, or 25 x 20, and it is suggested that white or 
light-toned mounts be employed wherever possible. 
On the entry-form a space is devoted to the setting out 
of an agreement, one paragraph of which records the 
exhibitor’s willingness to hand over one-half the pro- 
ceeds of the sales, if any, of his pictures, to the Red 
Cross Society; but this clause may be crossed out if 
desired. All the pictures will be shown under glass. 
Altogether, we think it is a very good war-prospectus, 
and is likely to attract a great number of entries, as 
much work is taken off the shoulders of the exhibitor. 
The exhibition is to be held, as usual, at the Galleries 
of the Royal Society of Painters in Water-Colors (Pall 
Mall East) from the 16th of September to the 14th of 
October, both dates included. 

A singular sign of the times is an appeal by the Com- 
mittee of the R. P. S. for helpers. The professional 
assistants previously employed are now either in the 
army or otherwise engaged, and members are asked 
to come forward and fill their places in unpacking and 
hanging, and in entering particulars and cash received 
in the registers, etc. 

In spite of it being war-time, and the very crisis, as 
we believe, of the war, “Practicus,” of The British 
Journal of Photography, has just published (Henry 
Greenwood, 6d. net) a very useful little book called 
“The Portrait-Studio.” A dull subject, probably, 
thinks the reader, and we must confess that we opened 
the book with somewhat the same idea. But the writer 
is an expert on his subject, and, in spite of preconceived 
prejudice, one’s interest is quickly kindled in ridge- 
roofs, vertical lights, diffusing-screens and general 
equipment. The book is of first-rate importance to pro- 
fessionals; but also amateurs who are attempting 
serious portrait-work can pick up many useful wrinkles 
and tips, for the information given is obviously the out- 
come of years of experience in what, undeubtedly, is a 
difficult subject. To give the reader an idea of how 
“Practicus” loads his words with stimulating and in- 
formative thoughts, we cannot do better than quote a 
short paragraph from his chapter on lighting, which, 
if carefully thought out, might lead the beginner to 
discover the causes of his often defective lighting: 

“There are, however, a few axioms which may be 
borne in mind. One is that light admitted at the sitter’s 
end of the studio gives brilliancy, whereas that coming 
from the camera end gives softness. A top-light gives 
sunken eyes, shadows under the cheek-bones and a 
generally haggard expression. Too low a side-light 


takes all the character out of the eyes, and too much 
front-light gives a flat picture.” 

It is somewhat curious how little professional pho- 
tography has been affected by the war. There is small 
demand for the most luxurious type of photographs at 
high prices, but in war-priced prints business is very 
brisk, all over the country. So much so is this the case 
that Mme. Lallie Charles (Curzon Street, Mayfair) has 
made arrangements to undertake the training of a few 
women in her own studio, with a view to their becom- 
ing professional photographers. The idea is to ground 
the students well in every branch of the work as 
practised in the Lallie Charles Studio, from the manner 
of taking, right through to retouching the negative and 
mounting the print. This is useful work; for when the 
war is over there will be many women who must earn 
their own living; persons, such as officers’ widows, with 
perhaps a small income, but not enough private means 
to keep them in comfort; and for many such photog- 
raphy might become a suitable career, if only they have 
had a certain amount of preliminary training. 

Telephotography is likely to come into its own 
through the war. The many and various uses to which 
a magnifying-lens may be put advantageously at the 
front are obvious. This new field has stimulated inven- 
tion and experiment, and reports of the possibilities of 
a micro-telescopic lens used in conjunction with a fixed 
prismatic periscope, are said to be little short of in- 
credible. 

We were coming away from the Little Theater in 
John Street, Adelphi, and had a spare half-hour, so we 
bethought us of the Camera Club whose dignified 
premises are next door. We guessed we should find 
some sort of exhibition; but that it would be a photo- 
graphic one was by no means certain. Our luck was 
with us, however, and we found an excellent show on 
view by the Earl of Carnarvon. The prints are mostly 
portraits, good straightforward work, and decidedly in- 
teresting effects of lighting. One could learn many les- 
sons from them; but one fact struck us that Lord 
Carnarvon uses his lighting-schemes rather whimsically. 
He plays and experiments with them in a fascinating 
way, but always more to the advantage of his effect 
than the sitter. In looking at Lord Carnarvon’s work, 
it struck us afresh what a tremendous lot there is in 
lighting, and how it should be altered virtually for every 
sitter. If professionals would take this trouble, surely 
they would save themselves an immense amount of re- 
touching. The words of the little Portrait-Studio are 
very true. 

It sounds perhaps rather crude to say so, but we 
were cheered that an earl could do such good work, 
experience having taught us to distrust the standard 
of photography when linked to a title! Like those of 
art and literature, the cleverest exponents of photog- 
raphy do not belong to the highest in the land. A book 
of snapshots, published by a royalty, brought this sad 
fact rather home to us not so long ago. 

The Snapshots From Home League is still being car- 
ried on, in spite of the fact that every one is busier than 
ever. The idea of presenting its workers with a diploma 
is certainly sound, and we hope that there will be 
plenty of these interesting reminders after the war is 
over. The design is to be the work of a well-known 
artist reproduced in two colors on vellum. The workers 
who send in their claims, of course, will have to fur- 
nish proof of services rendered, and some date in Sep- 
tember will be fixed, later on, for the diplomas’ delivery. 
Meanwhile, members have time to pile up a little more 
work and make their obtaining a diploma a certainty. 

Since our troops have been gaining ground in France, 
a good many snapshots from German homes have 
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come into our hands, many of them accompanied by 
German letters which, to those who have known and 
loved the German people, make pathetic reading. Sev- 
eral have been sent by the English Tommies to their 
relations here. One or two have been brought to us — 
a young girl sitting at a table looking at a framed 
photograph, a woman and little child in stiff attitudes 
and two little solemn, round-headed boys. Of the let- 
ters that were found with them, we have given written 
translations, for the benefit of the village people who 
had received these photographs, and being touched by 
them had wished to know more of the writers. Much 
as we all hate the makers of war, these photographs and 
letters, so simple, patient and sad, only evoked sym- 
pathy for the German people. The English waggoner’s 
wife looks at the photograph of the German Frau who 
laments in her letters the four wet days for the hay- 
harvest, and feels puzzled —but this is not pho- 
tography! 
Our Illustrations 
(Continued from page 141) 


Triptychs, such as Mr. Wilson’s landscape, page 137; 
are very decorative and pleasing when artistically exe- 
cuted. The design is somewhat suggestive of pictures 
and altar-pieces of the early Dutch and Italian paint- 
ers. Usually the wings or side-sections, attached to the 
center-piece, differ in design, but are similar in char- 
acter, and all three reaily form an harmonious whole. 
This idea is illustrated in a beautiful way by Katherine 
Bingham’s Easter picture, that appeared in March 
Pxoto-Era, and in April as a cover-design. In Mr. 
Wilson’s consistent effort there is repose, balance and 
unity, without straining after effect. Data: May, 2.38 
p.M.; fairly bright light; 2} x 3} Icarette camera; 33-inch 
Carl Zeiss Icar lens; stop, F/9; 4-time color-screen; 
zs second; Eastman N. C. film; Kodak powders, in 
tank; print, on P. M. C. Bromide. 


Dr. William Simon 


Dr. Wiiiram Srwon, of Catonsville, Md., professor 
of chemistry at the College of Physicians and Surgeons 
at Baltimore, died July 20, at Eaglesmere, Pa. He was 
born in Germany in 1844. 

Dr. Simon practised photography, his chief diver- 
sion, with enthusiasm, and when Lumiére’s process of 
color-photography was introduced, in 1907, he became 
an ardent autochromist, producing plates of unusual 
beauty and accuracy. Among his early achievements in 
this branch of photography was an autochrome of a 
rainbow, the first successful one ever taken. He was 
also the author of several valuable treatises on color- 
photography. 


The South California Camera Club 


WE learn from W. C. Sawyer, librarian of the South 
California Camera Club, of 626 South Hope Street, 
Los Angeles, Cal., that this organization has fine 
quarters on the fourth floor in the Lyceum Theatre 
building; also a large studio with skylight, exhibition- 
and reading-room, darkrooms, etc. The club has re- 
cently finished a very successful first annual exhibi- 
tion, which included among many worthy pictures 
several that were shown at the Pittsburgh, London 
and Toronto salons; also notable prints by W. C. 
Sawyer, mentioned favorably at the Wanamaker 
spring-exhibition, and by E. H. Weston, that have re- 
ceived various official honors elsewhere. The salon 
pictures were by Archer and D. Doerr. 

The club is in a flourishing condition, and will wel- 
come any visitors to Los Angeles who will take the 
trouble to call at its quarters. 


AMI 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 


Books reviewed in this magazine, or any others our 
readers may desire, will be furnished by us at the lowest 
market-prices. Send for our list of approved books. 














Tue Pocket Nature Lisrary. In four volumes — 
The Tree-Guide, The Bird-Guide, The Flower- 
Guide and The Butterfly-Guide. 700 color-plates, 
963 text-pages. Attractively bound in flexible green 
leather. Price, $4.50 for the set. Garden City, N. Y., 
U.S. A.: Doubleday Page & Co. 

This handy set of books appeals to every nature- 
lover, all four being easily carried in the pocket. It 
comprises the Bird-Guide, land-birds east of the 
Rockies, a popular standard work, all color-plates, 
229 pp., by Chester A. Reed; the Flower-Guide, wild 
flowers east of the Rockies, with 320 flowers in color, 
332 pp., another standard work by Chester A. Reed; 
the Butterfly-Guide, a pocket-manual for the ready 
identification of the commoner species found in the 
United States and Canada, with 295 colored figures, 
representing 255 species and varieties, 237 pp., by W. J. 
Holland, LL.D., director of the Carnegie Museum, 
and the Tree-Guide, trees east of the Rockies, illus- 
trated in color and in black, from photographs, 265 pp., 
by Julia Ellen Rogers. 


Tue Porrrait-Stupio. By “Practicus of the B. J.” 
Numerous illustrations. Price, 15 cents, paper. 
London: Henry Greenwood & Co., Ltd. 

This comprehensive little treatise on the size, de- 
sign, equipment and management of the studio will 
doubtless be welcomed by many aspirants to success in 
this line, and will be found more helpful than many a 
work selling at a higher price. Particular attention is 
given to choosing the size of a studio; ridge-roof and 
lean-to studios; single-slant and vertical-light studios; 
the top-light studio; choice of design; proportion of 
glass; the kind of glass; special glazing; warming the 
studio; floor- and wall-coverings; blinds and curtains; 
outside blinds and sunlight-obstructors; portable light- 
controllers in the studio; backgrounds, and lenses for 
portraiture. 


Counting Chickens 


A READER of a certain picture-magazine was much 
impressed by a good-sized puff of the products of a 
western art-publisher, which wound up by referring 
the reader to the “advertisement in this issue.” 

Greatly interested, the reader turned to the adver- 
tising-pages and scanned them carefully, but failed to 
find the advertisement. He re-read the expression of 
praise and again examined the publicity-pages; but 
with no better success. He expressed his disappoint- 
ment in a letter to the publisher, who, in his tardy re- 
ply, explained that the advertiser neglected to send the 
electro in time, which accounted for the omission of his 
advertisement. The advertising-order, which had been 
planned for only one issue, was subsequently canceled. 
The editorial puff was printed in the first form, and the 
advertisement was to follow in the last form. But 
despite such disappointments as this, the advertising- 
pages will probably always be the last to be printed. 
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** Made in Germany ”’ 


Our esteemed cotemporary, Photography and Focus, 
is naturally much disturbed over the unsettled indus- 
trial conditions in Great Britain, due to the European 
war, particularly with regard to the importation and 
sale of German photographic products, which the 
British government has declared to be illegal. For 
purely patriotic motives, ostensibly, the proprietors of 
Photography and Focus announce “‘that they desire it to 
be known that, being in full accord with the recom- 
mendations agreed upon at the Paris Economic Con- 
ference, they will not allow advertisements of German 
firms and their manufactures to appear in their publi- 
cation, either now or after the war.” 

Although this policy is one that concerns only 
Photography and Focus, we are inclined to regard the 
attitude of our cotemporary as somewhat disingenuous; 
for if it be illegal for any one to deal in German photo- 
graphic goods — to “sell enemy goods in England” — 
of what earthly use is it for an English journal to ad- 
vertise them? Moreover, the few German cameras, 
lenses, shutters and chemicals that might be sold in 
England at the present time — and are demanded be- 
cause many prefer them to others — will not help 
much to pay for Zeppelins and submarines. And does 
not Germany herself forbid the export of her photo- 
graphic products into England? How then can English 
merchants procure them to sell? These are cogent 
reasons, it seems to us, why advertisements of German 
photographic goods are excluded from the pages of our 
cotemporary. But are they? The very issue that con- 
tains the declared boycott against German photo- 
graphic firms and their products —as well as each 
succeeding issue — devotes about four solid pages to 
advertisements, by six well-known London dealers, of 
photographic equipments of native and foreign makes. 
Of these a very large proportion is German, and among 
the popular styles of cameras the Goerz Tenax and Ica 
Bébé occur with alarming frequency. 

By the way, it may have been noticed that cameras, 
lenses and chemicals of German manufacture have not 
been advertised in American photographic journals for 
some time past. Why? Simply because, thanks to the 
British blockade of German ports, American importers 
cannot obtain them. Certain English products, how- 
ever, are advertised in the American photographic 
press, because England is quite willing that America 
shall have them. 

We very much fear that our cotemporary is making 
a virtue out of a necessity. 

After all — and regardless of the present war — it is 
quite easy to stop the British sale of German goods, 
photographic or otherwise. One effective way would 
be for English manufacturers to produce similar goods 
of a quality and efficiency superior to those of German 
make. 

But it is quite certain that the end of this great con- 
vulsion will see many important industrial and com- 
mercial changes, and it is not improbable that Great 
Britain will erect an economical barrier against German 
manufactured goods in the form of a prohibitive or 
protective tariff, although this would be contrary to the 
spirit of free trade, which has been the foundation of 
Britain’s commercial prosperity. 


Kodak 1916 


THE new catalog of this important line of cameras, 
films, papers and accessories is now ready, and may be 
obtained at any local Kodak store. Attractive as ever 
in general appearance, the cover bespeaks particular 
attention for action and human interest. The scene, 
typical of the seashore, was a prize-winner in the recent 
Kodak Advertising-Competition, and lends itself ad- 
mirably to the scheme of wrapping about both front 
and back of the catalog. 





THE CATALOG COVER 


Just as all folding Kodaks are Autographic, so this 
year the Autographic feature has been extended to 
cover,the entire line of folding Brownies. This ingenious 
method of dating and titling each negative at the time 
of making appears to have come to stay. We notice the 
omission this year of the No. 1 Brownie and the No. 3 
Folding Brownie, but this is more than compensated by 
the addition of a new size among the Brownies and 
Junior Kodaks, designated 2C and measuring 23 x 43, 
the same elongated proportion as the postcard shape 
long so popular. The instruments, too, are long, slim 
and narrow, and slip into the pocket easily. 
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Amidol Now Made in America 


It is a pleasure to announce that the sterling old de- 
veloper, Diamidophenol, more commonly known as 
Amidol, is now manufactured in America by Brewster & 
Robbins, South Amboy, N. J. This rapid and powerful 
agent is well suited to both negative- and print-making. 
It was the favorite developer when bromide paper first 
became popular, and nothing has since been introduced 
to excel its rich black tones. The price is low for these 
abnormal times, and in use its economy is rendered 
still greater by reason of the fact that no alkaline salt, 
such as sodium carbonate, is required. This latter ad- 
vantage minimizes the tendency of the working- 
solution to cause frilling at high temperature, so that 
Amidol has come to be regarded as the foremost devel- 
oper for use in summer and the tropics. 


Removal of C. G. Willoughby 


Cares G. WitLoucnsy, he of untiring energy and 
square-deal fame — now located at 810 Broadway, 
New York — has leased for a period of ten years the 
premises at 110-114 West Thirty-second Street, oppo- 
site Gimbel’s department-store, where he expects to be 
settled about November 1. This location probably is 
the busiest business-section in Greater New York, if 
not in the Western Hemisphere. Within two blocks’ 
distance from Willoughby’s new quarters is the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Station; within a stone’s throw are 
the Manhattan Elevated, the Hudson Tube and most 
of New York’s surface-lines, Seventh Avenue and 
Broadway stations of the new subway which is to be 
completed in 1917, and the new ten-million-dollar 
Pennsylvania Hotel, now under construction. Wil- 
loughby’s new stock-rooms are nearly three times as 
large as the present quarters on Broadway. 

The new firm will be incorporated under the name of 
Willoughby, Inc., and be so arranged that the employees 
will participate in the earnings. After carrying, per- 
sonally, great responsibilities for about eighteen years, 
Mr. Willoughby wishes now to share the same with 
those who have assisted him to acquire whatever suc- 
cess has come to him. With a continuance of the alert- 
ness, precision and integrity that have ever character- 
ized Mr. Willoughby’s business-dealings, in buying and 
selling, there is every prospect that the new firm will 
enjoy that confidence and support that have been ac- 
corded Mr. Willoughby without stint. 


English Lenses 


Tue market in photographic goods of European 
make has been upset for about two years now; but 
owing to their foresight, and other reasons, George 
Murphy, Inc., of New York, has on hand a good supply 
of the standard Ross Lenses, including the famous Ross 
Xpres F/4.5 — without question, the finest and quick- 
est English camera-lens ever made. Send for catalog. 


The New Hess-Ives ‘‘ Hiblock’’ 


A SPECIAL camera is no longer necessary to the prac- 
tice of Hess-Ives color-photography. Mr. Ives has per- 
fected his “block pack,” consisting of a front special 
blue-sensitive plate, and intermediate green-sensitive 
film and a rear special red-sensitive plate, all simply 
bound together at the edges. This pack handles as a 
unit, as a single, rather thick plate would, and is used 
in a very slightly modified plateholder of the “book” 
type, fitting any standard camera. The plates are co- 
ordinated for color and require no compensating filter. 
A single exposure only is required, as for an ordinary 
plate, the duration being about the same as for an 
Autochrome. 


Kathol, the Developer of the Hour 


TuoseE desiring more information regarding the new 
developer of American manufacture, Kathol, should 
write to the Kathol Manufacturing Co., 230th Street 
and Riverdale Avenue, New York City, for a copy of 
the little booklet telling all about it. As stated in the 
advertisement in PuHoto-Era for August, Kathol is a 
real equivalent for metol, and unlike most of the sub- 
stitutes on the market requires no special formula, but 
may be substituted for metol in your favorite developer. 
Its use by leading photographers, photo-finishers and 
motion-picture laboratories testifies to its merit. 


New England the Mecca of Tourists 


Tue tide of travel, all summer long, has been toward 
New England. The mountain- and seaside-resorts and 
the railroads have been, and are still, doing an un- 
usually heavy business. Whereas many of the visitors 
remain throughout the entire season, others can re- 
main but a few weeks, thus giving way to newcomers. 
Although there seems to be room for all, it is best for 
those still to come to make advance reservations. The 
illustrated booklet with map, issued by the Boston & 
Maine Railroad Co.— see advertisement — and sent 
free on application, imparts full and trustworthy in- 
formation as to accommodations, rates, etc. Visitors, 
who come from nearly every section of the United 
States, are enthusiastic over New England’s attrac- 
tions. They are the beautiful scenery; historic places 
and lore; quick and safe transportation; prolific seaside- 
and mountain-resorts with their refreshing breezes; 
delightful facilities for motoring and all aquatic sports; 
abundant and varied camera-material, and the mod- 
erate cost of enjoying it all. 


Photography at Coming Electrical Exposition 


Tue photographic industry as a whole, and espe- 
cially those who are seeking the last word in studio and 
darkroom-perfection, will find much of interest in the 
electrical exposition which will take place in the Grand 
Central Palace, New York City from October 11 to 21. 

For several years past, the annual Electrical Expo- 
sition held in New York City, marked the progress of 
electricity in its relationship to the photographic in- 
dustry. Through the comprehensive exhibit of The 
New York Edison Company this year, Mr. John E. 
Garabrant, director of The New York Edison Com- 
pany’s photographic studios, who is well known as 
New York’s delegate to the eighth Congress of Pho- 
tography, is preparing an exhibit of unusual merit. It 
will consist chiefly of a model electric studio and dark- 
room in which the public will be able to see the com- 
plete operation of developing and printing. Every 
process will be done electrically, thereby proving that 
daylight is absolutely unnecessary. 

Everything pertaining to electricity in its relation- 
ship to photography will be gone into even deeper than 
at the recent Cleveland convention. The various phases 
of color-photography will also be shown. A cordial in- 
vitation is extended to all photographers to make The 
New York Edison Company’s photographic exhibit at 
the 1916 Electrical Exposition their headquarters and 
to use the apparatus for any experimental work they 
may wish to undertake in electro-photography. 


The Auto Fixt Focus Camera 
Tunis de luxe 2} x 3} roll-film pocket-camera takes 
its name from the ingenious automatic focusing-device 
which forms its principal distinctive feature. Send to 
Herbert & Huesgen Co., 18 East 42d St., New York 
City, for the booklet descriptive of its superior features. 
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